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THE STORY OF BANTUGAN. 


Tuts is a legend of the Mohammedan tribes or Moros (Moro is 
the Spanish for Mohammedan or Mussulman) of Mindanao, P. L., 
in the valley of the Rio Grande de Mindanao. It deals with the 
adventures of Bantugan and of his friend Datto Baningan. 

Bantugan is the national hero, and every child is taught the story 
of Bantugan until he almost knows it by heart. This is the first 
translation out of the original tongue. Given by word of mouth and 
translated in 1900 at Cotta Bato, Mindanao, by Major Ralph S. 
Porter, Surgeon U. S. V. Bantugan and his relatives were: 

Palamata Bantugan, son of Tinumanan sa Lugun Minulucsa Da- 
lendeg (brother of the earthquake and thunder). 

The brothers of Bantugan were: 1, Mapalala Macog ; 2, Madali 
Macabancas ; 3, Dalumimbang Dalanda; 4, Damadag la Lupa; 5, 
Maladia Langig ; 6, Marandang Datto Sulug; 7, Malinday Asaba- 
rat ; 8, Mudsay sa Subu Subu; 9, Pasandalan na Murud ; 10, Bendera 
Mudaya ; 11, Pamanay Macalayan; 12, Pandi Macalele. 

The sisters of Bantugan were: 1, Alcat Ulauanan; 2, Mandanda 
Uray ; 3, Dalinding u Subangan. 

The sons of Bantugan were: 1, Balatama Lumana; Pandumagan 
Dayuran ; 2, Alungan Pidsiana Lumalang sa Dalisay ; 3, Malinday 
Abunbara Lumanti Dowa Dowa; 4, Tankula Bulantakan Bulu Bulu 
sa Lagat; 5, Tagatag sa Layagum sa Pigculat; 6, Lumbay sa Peg- 
caualau Daliday Malindu ; 7, Lumbay Magapindu. 


Once upon a time there came a terrific hurricane which carried 
the house of the sister of Bantugan from the village of Bombalan to 
the seacoast. 

While there it was seen by a Spanish general who was lying off 
the coast in his warship. The Spanish general’s name was Minda- 
lunu sa Tunu-Miducau sa da Uata. 

The general put the house with the sister of Bantugan on his war- 
ship and carried her away to his town of Sugurungan a Lagat. 
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The king of this town was Dumakulay Amalana Dumombang 
Mapamatu. 

For capturing this maiden the general was given high rank and 
honor and was ordered to build a house for the sister close to the 
house of the king. 

Now when the king asked Alcat (which was the name of Bantu- 
gan’s sister) to give him some mbama to chew, she refused, saying, 
“ Do not talk to me, for I have been taken from my brothers and am 
heavy at heart ; if you wish to marry me, go to my brothers and ask 
them for me.”’* 


When the brothers of Alcat knew that she had been stolen away 
from them, they were heavy at heart also. Then said Bantugan, 
“ Prepare all of our warboats and launch my great warship Linu- 
muntan Mapalo Mabuculud Linayum. Put out all our battle-flags 
and let all my brothers gather with me to search for our sister.” 

When they were all aboard the captain of Bantugan’s warboat 
called out to it, ‘Sail like the wind, Linumuntan, so that we may 
overtake the wicked Spanish general who has carried away the sister 
of our datto”’ (chief). 

But the ship did not obey his command, and Malinday Asabarat, 
the seventh brother of Bantugan, said, “It must be that we have a 
bad soldier on board ; let us find out who he is and kill him, that we 
may proceed on our journey.” Then Malinday pointed out a soldier 
whose name was Masualo Savani Masunu Sakasumba, whose great 
fault was that he made love to the wives of the dattos and other 
married women. 

When this man knew he was to die, he said, “ Tell my friends when 
you return that I died in battle and not that I was executed.” 

Then Malinday took him to the bow of the ship and with one stroke 
of his campilan (Moro broadsword) cut off his head. When the sol- 
dier was dead the ship at once began to speed through the water with 
tremendous velocity, so that all the great fish of the sea were much 
afraid. 

Before long they came to a small island and there anchored, and 
four men carried the body of the soldier ashore and buried it. 

Mapalala Macog now suggested that they rest here a while and 
sleep. While they were sleeping there came to anchor on the other 
side of the island a warship of Datto Baningan, who was the ac- 
cepted lover of Bantugan’s sister, Alcat Ulauanan, who had been car- 


1 Mbama—A package of bongo nut, bulla (pronounced booya) leaf, lime, and 
tobacco, considered a delicious combination for a chew by the Moros. If a 
Moro woman hands a roll of this to a man, it signifies that she is willing to receive 
his addresses. 
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ried away by the Spaniard, and whom Bantugan had started to search 


for. 

Baningan had ordered the colintangan (large Moro xylophone) to 
be played in his warship, which was called the Katipapabayan Lum- 
bayan Dakadua, meaning the two-tailed crocodile of the sea. 

Now Bendera Mudaya, the tenth brother of Bantugan, heard the 
loud playing of Baningan’s colintangan and he became very wroth, 
for he thought it would disturb his brother Bantugan’s rest, so he 
called a thousand soldiers and had the lantakas (cannon) fired at the 
ship of Baningan, and the shot carried away all the principal masts 
of Baningan’s ship and killed many of his soldiers. 

Now Baningan’s brother, whose name was Mapandala sa Dalen 
Matankin sa Gavi (he that bites like the pepper of the deep forest), 
called the master of the ship, whose name was Salindala Kabunga 
Salgangka sa Bukau, and ordered him to return the fire ; but said the 
master, “ Let us first ask permission of Datto Baningan,” who just 
now awakened and inquired what had happened. Mapandala replied 
that Bantugan’s ship had fired on them and begged to be allowed to 
fire back. “ No,” said Baningan, “if we fire on Bantugan I can then 
never marry his sister.” ‘ But,” said the brother, “look at the ruin 
of the ship and the loss of men. Let this woman go and let us revenge 
ourselves.” ‘ No,” said Baningan ; “ seeing that you my brother still 
live not even the loss of ships or men will compel me to attack the 
great and honorable Bantugan.” 

So Baningan gave orders for his anchors to be raised and his ship 
to be sailed straight for Bantugan’s ship, that they might converse. 
Baningan sat in the bow (ulunan) with two gold-embroidered um- 
brellas held over him. 

Now when Bendera Mudaya recognized that it was Baningan he 
had fired at, he broke into tears and cried out, “ Ama ku” (my father), 
“do not scold me. I thought your ship was the ship of our enemies. 
It is all my fault ; do with me as you will.” “No,” said Baningan ; 
“we are equally sad, let us say no more of it. I but beg of Bantugan 
to allow me to lash my ship to his.” This was soon done and the 
dattos greeted each other. 

Then Baningan asked, “ What brings you out in your warship with 
so many soldiers and lantakas?’’ When Baningan had been told 
that his sweetheart had been carried away by the Spaniards his 
grief was very great, and with a common enemy these two dattos 
sealed their friendship. 

After a council it was decided that Bantugan should continue the 
search by sea and that Baningan should go by land, as his ship was 
no longer seaworthy. 

‘After the council Baningan returned to his own ship and cast 
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loose from Bantugan, who sailed away. All the panditas (priests) 
were now called together by Baningan and were asked for their advice 
as to how to proceed to find the lost maiden. They told him, when 
he started out, not to go as a datto with fine raiment and many fol- 
lowers, but to go alone in the disguise of a tiruray,! and that if he 
went this way he would surely meet with success. 

So Baningan sent his brother Mapandala back with the ship to 
their village of Cudarangen, there to be ruler in his stead. But the 
brother’s heart was heavy, for he wanted to go also on the trip, and 
he begged unavailingly of Baningan to let him go, but he would not 
consent. So Baningan went ashore and Mapandala put his ship about 
to return home, but when Baningan was well out of sight Mapandala 
turned again and started to follow Bantugan as best he could, mak- 
ing many repairs to his ship. 

In a day or two he passed by a large town called Pamamaluy a ig 
Alamay a Lagat, and there encountered a great Spanish warship 
whose captain inquired where he was from. Mapandala answered, 
“From Cudarangen.” Then the Spaniard asked him where he was 
going. Mapandala answered, “ To search for the sister of Datto Ban- 
tugan.” Whereupon the Spanish fired upon him; the general on 
the ship was the same one who had carried away Bantugan’s sister, 
and he ordered Mapandala to return to Cudarangen, saying that not 
far away there was a fleet of a thousand Spanish ships waiting for 
Bantugan and his followers. ‘“ Nevertheless,” said Mapandala, «] 
shall not return.” And the battle began at once, between Mapan- 
dala and the Spaniard. The latter soon won, and Mapandala was 
badly injured so that his entrails fell out. Both boats were badly 
injured and many were killed on both sides, but the Spaniards were 
able to float and navigate, and they looted Mapandala’s boat and 
then returned to their village. * 

Mapandala’s boat was finally cast upon the beach, where it was 
seen by Baningan who came by there on foot at that very moment. 
He at once boarded her, and when Mapandala saw some one coming 
he cried out for water which Baningan brought him. When they 
recognized each other Baningan embraced his brother and wept to 
see him so sorely wounded. Mapandala said, “I am surely dying.” 
But Banignan called for a fairy from Cudarangen to take his brother 
back and cure him there of his wounds with a great medicine which 
he had at home in his chest. When the fairy had taken Mapandala, 
Baningan went on his way. 


1 A tiruray is one of a tribe that lives up in the mountains, sometimes in trees, 
and in the most primitive way. They are gradually becoming extinct, dying of 
starvation, from lack of energy enough to till the most fertile of soils. 
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The warship of Bantugan finally reached the village of the Span- 
iards, Sudurungan a Lagat, and there found a thousand Spanish war- 
ships, who at once fired upon them, but the only effect of their firing 
was to push Bantugan farther away, not a single cannon-ball pene- 
trating his ship. 


Baningan continued on his road, and after many days reached a 
high hill from which he could see the great city of the Spaniards, 
with many ships in the harbor and many more on guard at its en- 
trance. This great display frightened Baningan very much, for he 
thought to himself, “ At the very door of the city I will die.” So 
he decided to go back to the brother of Bantugan, who was named 
Pasandalan na Murud, and who was the sultan of I Labumbalan 
Tankulabulantakan, and ask him what he should do in the face of 
such dreadful obstacles. 

He had not gone far until two little golden birds alighted on his 
shield (klung) and told him not to go back, for he would be laughed 
at, and all would say that he was not worthy of his sweetheart. 
Baningan then smote his breast and decided to return to the search 
even though he died ten times. He then hid his shield and cam- 
pilan (broadsword) in a hollow rock and carried only a bow and 
arrows. 

As he was passing along the coast he saw the ships of the Spanish 
general sailing by who had destroyed his own boat. The Spanish 
general also saw him and called to him to come on board his ship, 
for he did not think that he had the walk— or carriage of a poor 
tiruray. So Baningan went aboard the Spanish ships, and the 
soldiers were so thick on the deck that he could not help stepping 
on them as he passed. This made the soldiers mad, but the general 
said, “‘ Never mind ; he is only a poor tiruray, and does not know good 
manners.” The tiruray walked right up and sat down close by the 
side of the general, which made the general mad on the inside, but 
he did not show it. Then the general asked him, “ Where are you 
from?” He answered, “From Lalansayan Lalanun.” Now the 
general knew that the king’s brother lived with this family and so 
the tirurary, who was Baningan in disguise, said that he had been 
sent by the king’s brother to inquire if it was true that the king had 
captured the sister of Bantugan, and for the king to beware, for Ban- 
tugan was a powerful and dangerous enemy. Then the general told 
a great lie, saying that they had had a big war with Bantugan and 
that Alcat had been given as a peace offering. 

This great lie maddened the tiruray, so that for a minute he 
wanted to go “idzavil” (run amuck or juramentado).! The general 

1 Juramentado— A Moro who makes a vow before the priest to die taking the 
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noticed that the tiruray was getting mad, and asked, “ Why are you 
red in the face? I believe that you are Baningan, and if you are 
you will go no farther.” But the tiruray answered and said, 
“Show me Baningan, and I myself will slay him.” Then the gen- 
eral said, “ Tell me truly from where you come?” The tiruray 
answered and said, “From Lansayan Aluna Lundingan Apamalui 
Deliday Linauig Lumbay Lungan a Lagat, whose datto is Daliday 
Linauig Lumbay Alungan a Lagat, who is a brother to your king.” 

Then the general and the tiruray shook hands, and the general 
asked, “ What is your errand here?” The tiruray answered, “I 
come by order of the brother of the king to see if it was true that 
the king had the sister of Datto Bantugan in his city and if she was 
beautiful or not.” The general said, “She is as beautiful as the 
moon.” 

The tiruray now asked the general to take him to see the sister 
of Bantugan, for he alone would not be allowed to pass the gates. 
So the general and Baningan went ashore and walked towards the 
city of the king, and when they reached the gates the guard would 
only allow the general to pass and would not admit the tiruray. 

But the general said, “ This tiruray is a good man and comes from 
the town of the king’s brother.” Then the captain of the guard 
said, ‘No, he cannot pass, for I know that in the city of the king’s 
brother there are no tirurays.” “ Yes,” said Baningan, “ that is true, 
but I do not claim to live in the town of the king’s brother, but 
in a village near it named Malasan sa Ulay Uluban sa Bulauan.” 
“Well,” said the captain of the guard, “ you may go in; you look 
innocent at any rate.” So in they went, and soon they came to the 
second guard, whose captain asked the general, “What is your 
business with the king?” The general said, “To beg permission of 
the king to return to my family.” ‘ Who is the tiruray with you,” 
asked the captain of the guard. 

“ Oh, he is all right, I will vouch for him,” said the general. 

Then the captain of the guard said, “ Well, you may both pass, but 
the law is that all who pass this gate must pass through dancing.” 
So they both danced their way through the gate. 

By and by they reached the house of the king, where there were 
many guards, who did not care to have the tiruray pass, but the 
king, when he heard that there was a tiruray below, ordered the 
guard to admit him and bring the man up to him, and when the 
tiruray had entered the palace he found the floor covered with 
soldiers sitting and lying down. He clumsily stepped on several, 


blood of a Christian, and believes that in so doing he will go at once to heaven. 
So he starts out with his sword and attacks eyery Christian he can find until he is 
himself killed. , 
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who immediately wanted to kill him, but the king said, “No, he is 
only a tiruray and knows no manners ; do not hurt him.” Then the 
tiruray walked straight up to the throne and sat right down beside 
the king, to the great fear of the general, who told him not to, for 
the king would surely scold him or kill him. When the courtiers 
saw this poor beggar take his seat by the king’s side, they begged 
permission to kill him for his presumption. But the king said, “ No, 
I will question him first.” 

While Baningan was seated beside the king he saw the armor of 
his brother lying on the floor and covered with blood. His face 
became red and the tears fell from his eyes, and he again wanted to 
be an “ idzavil,” but on second thought decided not to, for if he did 
he could not succeed in seeing his sweetheart. 

The king asked him why his face was so red and why he was 
crying. Baningan answered, “I cry, for I cannot see the sister of 
Bantugan.” Then asks the king, “What do you know of the sister 
of Bantugan, and where do you come from?” Baningan answered, 
“From your brother’s town.” Then the king at once asked him, 
“Is my brother well and happy?” “ Yes,” said the tiruray, who 
then asked, “ Is the sister of Bantugan as beautiful as she is reported 
to be?” “Yes,” said the king, “ she is as beautiful as the moon.” 
Then Baningan asked the king’s permission to see her so that he 
could tell the king’s brother of her beauty. So the king told the 
tiruray to go and ask Alcat for bulla for the king to chew, and to 
tell her that if she would not give it he would have her head cut off. 

When the tiruray reached the house in which the sister of Bantu- 
gan was kept, a wife of the king (whose name was Salagambal Kla 
Undiganan) came forward and asked him what he wanted. When he 
told her, she asked him to come in and sit down, but Baningan said, 
“T wait for the order of the sister of Bantugan.” But the sister of 
Bantugan did not care to order the tiruray to come in, for he was of 
low blood. But on the solicitation of the other wives of the king, 
she told him to come in and sit down. 

When the tiruray came in the house he sat down close to Alcat, 
who scolded him for it, and ordered him away, but the wives of the 
king said, “ No, he is only a poor tiruray and knows no better; let 
him stay and we will have some sport with him.” 

Then Bantugan’s sister asked him from whence he came. He 
answered, “From Mapulud Salin Kikan Palau sa Linun Kayo.” 
Then Alcat at once asked him if he knew Datto Bantugan. The 
tiruray answered and said, “ Yes, I know him, but I have heard that 
he was killed not long ago in a fight with the Spaniards. Also his 
brother Mapalala Macog, who was killed by a crocodile, and all the 
other ‘brothers are dead in the warship of Dalumimbang Dalanda.” 
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When hearing this the sister of Bantugan fell in a faint (the name 
of the warship was Timbalangay a Uatu Timbidayala Sunga). 

When Alcat had recovered from her faint, she asked the tiruray 
if he knew Baningan. At this the tiruray laughed and showed his 
teeth, which the sister of Bantugan recognized at once, but she gave 
no sign of recognition. Then the tiruray said, “ Baningan fell in a 
cave a week ago and has not come out yet.” Then he took a “ ma- 
lung ”’ (a Moro dress) and put it on in Moro style and seized the sis- 
ter of Bantugan and put her on his lap. She did not scold him, but 
asked, “Can you win in a fight with the Spaniards and take me 
home to my family?” Baningan answered and said, “ Win or lose, 
I will not leave you. The king has sent me to bring him bulla from 
you and if you don’t give it he will kill you.” 

“Well,” said Bantugan’s sister, “let him kill me; I will not give 
him the bulla.” Baningan now called the fairies to bring his campi- 
lan and rodella and prepared himself fora fight. Alcat cried and said, 
“If you leave me now even for a minute, you will never come back.” 
“Yes,” said Baningan, “I will come back.” He then made himself 
invisible by a spell and went out to the harbor mouth where he could 
get a stone to sharpen his campilan. 

While all this was going on, the king became very impatient at 
the non-return of the tiruray and sent for him. The women told 
the messenger that the tiruray had gone some time before, and when 
the king heard this he said, “ The tiruray does not return, for he is 
ashamed to return without the bulla which Bantugan’s sister has 
refused.” 

The king then ordered a well dug and had the sister of Bantugan 
brought to it, that she might be drowned in it. But the courtiers 
begged that she be spared, for, they said, “if you kill the sister of Ban- 
tugan, we will surely have a war with Bantugan and his brothers, and 
they are very brave men and have many followers.” But the king 
became more and more angry and took his sabre to kill the sister of 
Bantugan. At that moment Baningan returned in his invisible state 
and stood by her side. Alcat now said to Baningan, “ What are you 
going todo now?” He answered, “I will take you up to the top 
of the highest cocoanut-tree,” which he did, and when he returned, 
became visible to al] the court clad in armor and with his campilan 
and klung. He was at once surrounded by the general and the sol- 
diers of the court, who attacked him, but Baningan defended him- 
self so well that every stroke of his campilan cut off ten heads. 


In the mean time, Bantugan arrived at the harbor mouth and 
heard a great commotion in the city, which was caused by the fight 
that was going on between Baningan and the king’s soldiers. On 
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learning this Bantugan ordered his ship to pass under the water 
instead of on top, until he reached the point not far from the Span- 
ish fleet. His ship then ascended to the surface, causing great com- 
motion and excitement among the Spaniards. Madali Macabancas 
now suggested that the ship be anchored bow and stern. This was 
scarcely done before the Spaniards opened fire on them, and for 
seven days the fire continued, so that the smoke was so thick that 
it made the day the same as night. 

At the end of the seventh day the smoke rose a little and the 
Spaniards saw that Bantugan’s boat was still uninjured, while they 
were badly cut up. Their bullets had simply pushed Bantugan’s 
ship farther away. 

Marandang Datto Sulug now said, “ Let us go ashore with cam- 
pilan (sword) and klung” (shield). This was done, and the course 
of fighting was done at once. At the same time Baningan was still 
fighting within the walls. 

Just at this time Datto Sulune Cudungingan sa Colingtongan, of 
the town of Sungiline a Dinal Hayrana Amiara, arrived in his great 
warship, Galawongat Tinumcup Ukil a Keranda. This datto, whose 
sister Bantugan was in love with, came to see if he could not act as 
a peacemaker and have the quarrel cease, so that all should be 
friends. 

He first spoke to Bantugan and told him to quit fighting, so that 
he could arrange matters with the king, and that anyway Bantugan 
could not win, for the Spaniards were too many for him. Bantugan 
answered, and said, “If they give back my sister, I will fight no 
more, but if not, we will fight to the death.” ‘“ Well,” said the 
datto, “wait till I have spoken to the king before you fight any 
more.” 

So the datto went in and reached the place where Baningan was 
fighting and also prevailed upon him to wait and fight no more till 
he had spoken to the king. 

When the datto reached the palace, the king agreed to quit 
fighting if Bantugan would give Alcat to him in marriage. 

But the datto said, “If you insist on that condition, the war will 
last for many years, for Bantugan surely will not give his sister to 
you, for he has contracted to give her to Baningan.” 

“ Well,” said the king, “ Alcat can go, but her companions must 
stay, for I prefer Moros to Spaniards.” Then the datto said, “ No, 
this is not good, the fighting will surely continue if you insist on 
this.” “ Well,” said the king, “let them all go, but I do not want 
to see Bantugan at all.” 

So the datto carried the house and all the women and Alcat down 
to the ship of Bantugan and put them on board, and Bantugan then 
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returned to his country with Baningan (the country of Bantugan 
was named Ilian a Bumbalan Tankalabulantakan), and when they 
reached there the house was replanted in its former place, and all 
were happy. 

Now the older brother (Mapalala Macog) said, “‘ Now let Bantugan 
marry.” And it was decided that Bantugan should marry Minilig 
Urugung Managam a Dalendeg, who was the daughter of the sultan 
Minialungan Simban of Minifigi a Lungung Minaga na Dalendeg. 

Pasandalan na Murud now called Dalumimbang Dalanda and 
Damagag da Lupa, and ordered them to make a journey to the 
country of the sultan and ask his daughter’s hand in marriage for 


Bantugan. 
“Well,” they said, “if the sultan refuses we will not return until 
we have punished them well.” “ No,” said Pasandalan, “that will not 


do. I will get another messenger ;” and he called Mapalala Macog, 
who answered the same as did all the other brothers. “ Well,” 
said Pasandalan, “I will go myself ;” but Pandi Macalayan objected 
and said, “ No, let us send Bantugan’s son, Balatama Lumana Alcat, 
Pandumagan Dayuran.” (This boy was the son of Bantugan’s sister 


whom Bantugan had married innocently, because when Bantugan © 


was born he was sent away on a ship and did not return until he was 
grown up, and not knowing his sister Alcat, fell in love with her and 
married her, and this boy was born before they knew of their relation- 
ship.) 

When the son was found, he was brought before Pasandalan and 
said, “ Why am I, a child, to be sent on this errand. Why do not 
some of my uncles go?” “Well,” said Pasandalan, “I will go.” 


_ “No,” said the son, “ let me go as the rest wish.” But now Bantugan 


interrupted and objected to this small boy being sent on so important 
and dangerous an errand. But the brothers all insisted, and so he 
was sent away to prepare himself and to return to be instructed. 
When he came back properly dressed, his mother also came crying, 
not wanting him to go so far away. But the boy said, “I go be- 
cause my uncles cannot.” 

Now Pasandalan said to him, “Have patience and speak good 
word with the sultan, and even if they speak ill to you have patience 
as long as you can, but when you cannot stand it any longer, of 
course you must fight.” 

So the arms of Bantugan were given him, and when he started 
away he told them that if he did not return in three months it would 
surely be that he was dead. So he bade good-by to all and started 
on his journey. 

After he had been gone some hours Dalumimbang Dalanda dis- 
guised himself and went out to try the boy’s courage, and appeared 
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before Balatama as an old man and asked him where he was going. 
Balatama answered and told his errand. Then Dalumimbang said, 
“You cannot go any farther; you must return.” But the boy said, 
“No, I will continue on my errand.” ‘“ Well, then,” said the old 
one, “if you don’t go back I will kill you.” At this the boy took 
his campilan and struck at the old one, who disappeared in the air. 

Then he kept on his journey, and on reaching a high stone he was 
able to look back and see the village from which he had come. The 
sight made him cry and he wanted to return, but the recollection 
of the order of his uncles made him keep on his way. 

By and by a little bird came by and perched upon his shoulder, 
and asked him where he was going, and on being told said, “ Do not 
go any farther because Mimdalanu sa Tunu Midsicau di Vato is wait- 
ing for you tokill you.” But the boy went on just the same, and that 
night slept on the beach in a bed made of magical snake-belt. In 
the morning his heart called to him to awake, and when he arose it 
was with such a bound that it made the beach tremble. 

So he continued on his journey, and by and by came to a stone in 
the form of a man. It was named Mamilbang a Uato and was sur- 
rounded by a fence made out of wood called Kayo Naniarugun Kayo 
Rani Dalandeg, and the land which this fence inclosed belonged to 
the wife of Satan. It lay across the road and obstructed his way, so 
he took his campilan and cut down the fence, which made the wife 
of Satan very mad, so she made the air to be as dark as night; and 
the boy began to cry, for he could not see his way to continue the 
journey. Then the wife of Satan made it rain stones as large as 
houses, but the boy protected himself by holding his shield over him 
and prayed and called for the winds from the home land to come and 
help him, which they did, and the air became clear again and the 
rain ceased, and then Balatama saw the wife of Satan in a window 
of her house and took her to be his mother, for she resembled her so 
much. The woman called to him to come up into the house, which 
he did, and then she asked him what his errand was, and on being 
told said to him, “ Do not go any farther, for the Spaniards are wait- 
ing for you to kill you.’’ But the boy said he would go on his way 
nevertheless. 

Then the woman asked him if he had a charm of gold in the shape 
of aman. The boy answered, and said that he had one. Then he 
bade good-by to Satan’s wife and started on his journey again. 

Soon on the road he met a big man-monster with horns who asked 
him where he was going. The boy told him, and then the monster 
said to him, * You cannot go any farther; go back to your country 
where you come from.” But Balatama took his campilan and made 
a stroke at the monster, who disappeared in the air. 
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A little farther on he came across a great snake on the road, who 
also asked his errand, and on being told, the snake said, “ No, you 
cannot pass, for I am the guard on the road, and none can pass 
here.” So the snake made a motion to seize him, but the boy with 
his campilan cut the snake into two pieces and threw one half into 
the sea and one half into the mountains and then went on his way. 

After many days he came to a stone set in the middle of the road. 
It glowed and glistened as if it were made of pure gold, and from 
this point he could see the city to which he was going. It was a 
fine large town with ten harbors. He saw one house which seemed 
to be made of crystal and which he supposed was the house of the 
sultan. When he came nearer the city, he saw a house made of 
pure gold. 

It took him a long time to reach the harbor mouth, although from 
the golden stone it appeared to be but a short distance. 

When he entered the city gates, he was very careful not to mix 
with the crowds, for he did not know what kind of people he would 
meet. When he did meet some of the people they asked him where 
he was going, but he did not answer them, for they were only work- 
ingmen and he, a datto’s son, would not converse with them. As 
he passed the streets all the people stared at him, but he was very 
beautiful and was admired by all; as he went along he passed a 
number of datto’s sons playing “sefa."” They asked him to piay, but 
he said he did not know how. Then one of them said, “‘ Who are 
you and from where, that you cannot play ‘sefa?’” but the son of 
Bantugan said, “ You needn't ask of me; are you the sultan of 
this town?" The young man who had questioned him (Batalasala- 
pay an Datto sa Ginaeunan) said, “I am of high blood,” and was 
very wroth. “Well,” said the son of Bantugan, “if you want to 
fight, I guess you can do so now.” 

So they fought until an old man came and made them stop. In 
the mean time some one had carried word to the sultan that there 
were two people fighting, so the sultan ordered them both brought 
before him. When they were brought, the son of Bantugan went 
up and sat down next to the sultan, which made all the other 
Moros furious, and then the courtiers begged that he might be 
killed, but the sultan said, “ No, let us question him first.” Ban- 
tugan’s son said that before he told his errand to the sultan he 
wanted all the dattos’ sons and dattos present to hear, but they 
told him it would take too long to gather them. Then Balatama 
said that before he spoke he wanted all persons to take off their hel- 
mets. But they thought this was too much and were very wroth, 
and wanted to kill him at once. The son of Bantugan then said, 
“Pshaw, what are you all to me? you are nothing.” Then the 
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sultan said, “Tut, tut, let all take off their helmets so that we can 
hear this young man’s story, for if we kill him we will know nothing 
of his errand, or from where he comes.” So all the helmets were 
taken off and Balatama arose and told him his name and where he 
was from. And then all became of a good heart again and the sul- 
tan then asked Balatama to tell them his errand. 

“T am sent by Pasandalan na Murud Bandelo Madayo to ask for 
the daughter of the sultan for Datto Bantugan.” The sultan then 
said to his courtiers, “ You, my friends, answer the request.” One 
courtier then said (Bambay sa Pananian), “I don’t see how Bantu- 
gan can marry the sultan’s daughter, because the first gift (sungut) 
must be a figure of a man or a woman in pure gold.” “Well,” said 
Bantugan’s son, “I am here to hear what you want and to say 
whether it could be given or not.” “Well,” said another datto, 
“you must also give a great yard with the floor of gold, three feet 
thick (this datto’s name was Midtumula Buisan Ninbantas Balaba- 
gan). “ Well,” said Bantugan’s son, “all this can be given.” Then 
the sister of the princess spoke up and said, “ The gifts must be as 
many as the blades of grass in this city.” “It can be given,” said 
Balatama. 

A datto named Daliday sa Lugungan said, “ You must also give a 
bridge (talitay) built of stone, to cross the Pulangui (Rio Grande de 
Mindanao).” “It can be given,” said Balatama. 

Batatalatayan now said, “ You must change this city from a city 
of wooden buildings to a city of stone buildings.” 

And Dalendegen Sangilan said, “ You must give a ship of stone.” 

Daliday su Milen demanded that all the cocoanuts in the sultan’s 
grove be turned into gold and also the leaves. 

“ All this would be done,” said the son of Bantugan. “ Mapalala 
Macog will give the yard of gold; Malinday Assabarat the bridge of 
stone; Dalumimbang Dalanda the boat of stone; Matabalau Man- 
guda will give the many gifts; Siagambalanua the golden cocoas. 
The golden statue I will give. Very well,” said Balatama, “but I 
will have to go back my to father’s town (Bombalan) to get it.” 

At this one of the dattos scolded and said, “ You are surely a liar 
and do not intend to get the statue at all. Let us cut his head off.” 

And the sultan said, “ Yes, let us have the golden statue now or 
we will kill you.” 

“No,” said Balatama ; “if I give you the statue now there will be 
dreadful storms, rain, and darkness.” But they only laughed at him 
and demanded the statue. So he reached into the helmet and drew 
forth the statue of gold, and immediately there was a great storm and 
earthquakes and it rained stones as big as houses. And the sultan 
called to Balatama to put back the statue, for they would surely be all 
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killed if he did not. ‘ Well,” said Balatama, “ you would not believe 
me when I told you, and now I am going to let the storm continue.” 
But the sultan begged him to put back the statue, and said that if 
he would put it back Bantugan might come and marry his daughter 
and give no other presents at all but the,golden statue. So Balatama 
put back the statue, and the air became calm again, to the great re- 
lief of the sultan and the dattos. 

“ Now,” said Balatama, “I will return. But first let me see the 
future wife.” This was granted, and they asked him when Bantugan 
would come to the wedding. He told them in three months. So 
Balatama went to the palace and at the door was stopped bya female 
guard (Siagambal Anunan Kelam Anandinganan). She told him to 
sit down and have some bulla to chew. But he answered and said 
that he was but a child, and did not chew it. 

When the princess saw the boy she asked him what he came for. 
He told her that he had come to see her and then go back and tell 
his father of her beauty. The princess gave him a ring and a hand- 
kerchief for a present and then he bade her good-by. 

On the road home he again met the wife of Satan, who compelled 
him to stay with her for four months. 


There was a sailor of the sea from Kindalungan Minaga Delandeg 
and another from Ibat a Kadalan, a Spanish town. They met on the 
high seas, and after greeting each other the second one asked the 
first one, “Is it true that Bantugan is going to marry the daughter 
of the sultan?” “ Yes,” said the first one, “ great preparations are 
being made for it.” Then the second one said, “ Why, does he not 
know that the great General Linumimbang Sandaw Minabi Salungan 
is going to marry the same princess?” “No,” said the first, “and I 


suppose it would not make any difference if he did know.” So the © 


sailors separated, and the Spanish sailor went straight up to the gen- 
eral and told him that Bantugan was preparing to marry the sultan’s 
daughter. 

The general at once ordered a great expedition to be prepared, 
and called the chief pandita (Batataswalian) and asked him if he 
thought it was a good hour for it. “No,” said the chief, “if you go 
now they will surely have a big fight and you will lose.” Neverthe- 
less the general embarked in his great warship, the Minanaga su 
Macag Maluba Kuman sa Tau, also with him were all of his brothers 
and following after him were ten thousand other ships. They went 
to the sultan’s city, and their number was so great that they filled 
the harbor, greatly frightening the people of the city. 

And the general’s brother disembarked and went to the house of 
the sultan, where he demanded the princess for his brother, saying 
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that if she was not given the fleet would destroy the city and all the 
people. This frightened the sultan and his courtiers very much, so 
they decided to give the daughter to the general and asked him to 
fix the date for the wedding. He told him that it would be the first 
full moon. Then the general’s brother left, saying that the general 
would soon come to see them. 


Bantugan prepared everything for the wedding, which he expected 
would take place at the appointed time. But the days went by and 
Bantugan and his brothers were very much afraid, for the boy had 
not returned and they feared that he was dead. So after the three 
months had passed, Bantugan prepared a big expedition to go in 
search of his son. The great warship was decorated with flags of 
gold and all the mosquito bar was made of silk. 

When they came in sight of the sultan’s city one of Bantugan’s 
brothers saw the Spanish fleet in the harbor, and advised Bantugan 
not to enter until the Spaniards had left. So they brought their 
ship to anchor, and all felt very sad because they could go no farther. 
Pidsayana Alungan, a son of Bantugan, came and asked his uncles 
why they were so sad, but they would not answer him, so he went 
back, and another son, Bulubulu sa Lagat, came and asked the same 
of his uncles, but they would not answer him. 

Another son now came. Lumbay sa Layagum Pegcaualau Daliday 
Malindu came and asked the same of his uncles, but none would 
answer him. Lumbay Magapindu came and asked the same ques- 
tion, but they would give him no answer. 

Now came Datto Baningan, who asked the same question of the 
brothers of Bantugan, saying, “ Fear not.” But they would give him 
no answet. 

Pandi Macalele came and asked of his brothers, “Why didn’t 
you answer? Why don’t we go on? Even if the grass turns into 
Spaniards we need not fear.” Then Mapalala Macog came and 
asked the same, saying, ‘“ Why do you fear? even if the cannon-balls 
come like rain and lightning, we can fight always.” But still no 
answer. Then Marandung Datto Sulung came and spoke to Bantu- 
gan. ‘“ Why do all our brothers not answer when questioned? Do 
they fear the Spaniards? Anyway, we are here only to find the son 
who has not returned, so let us return to Bombalan.” “No,” said 
Bantugan, “let us seek my son, and even if we enter the harbor 
where the Spaniards are, let us continue the search.” So at Bantu- 
gan’s command the anchors were raised and they sailed into the 
harbor where lay the Spanish fleet. 


The general and his brother were with the sultan, and were about 
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to go and call to see the princess, and when they reached the palace 
the daughter called them in and was very nice to them, offering the 
bulla to the gentlemen. 

The general’s brother admired one of the sisters of the princess 
very much, and asked her for bulla, but she laughed at him and would 
not give it, called him names, and made much fun with him, saying, 
he was not the general’s brother, etc., etc., but only a bilan, manobo, 
or tiruray, and could not marry her, for he must marry a tiruray. 
This made the brother of the general very mad and he drew his kris 
to strike her, but his companion stopped him. Then the sister of the 
princess said to him, “ Why don’t you kill me? I am not afraid of 
you ;” and then she went to the window to cool off, for she was very 
mad at the general and his brother. And the sight of the Spanish 
fleet in the harbor increased her rage, but just then a parrot with 
golden plumage hopped into the window and told her to look out 
into the harbor mouth and there she saw Bantugan’s ships entering 
the harbor, so she called her sister to see them, who came, but could 
not tell whose flags they were. Then the general’s brother came 
and looked and said, ‘‘ We must go and see at once whether it is the 
fleet of Bantugan, and if it is we must go and kill him and all his 
people.” 

So the brother returned to the sultan and asked him if he knew 
whose ships were coming into the harbor. The sultan said, “ No, 
I do not know, but will send for my father and see if he knows.” So 
he sent one of his brothers to go and call the father, who, as he was 
very old, was kept in a little dark room by himself, so he could not 
get hurt. The sultan said, “If he is so bent with age that he cannot 
see, talk, or walk, tickle him in the ribs, and that will make him 
young again, and you, my brother, carry him here yourself. Do not 
trust him to the slaves, for if he should fall he would break himself 
and die.” So the old man was brought, and when he looked at the 
flags on the ship he said that they were the flags of Bapa ni Bantu- 
gan (father of Bantugan), who was a great friend of his in his 
younger days ; and then he told the sultan that he and Bantugan’s 
father had made a contract years ago that their children and chil- 
dren’s children should intermarry, and now the sultan had promised 
his daughter to two people and that great trouble would come on 
the land. So the sultan said to the general, “ Here are two claimers 
to my daughter’s hand. Go aboard your ships and you and Bantu- 
gan go and fight it out, and he who wins will have my daughter.” 

So the Spaniards opened fire upon Bantugan, and for three days 
the earth was covered with smoke from the battle, so that neither 
could see his enemy. The Spanish general said, “I cannot see 
Bantugan or the fleet anywhere, so let us go and claim the princess.” 
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And when they reached the sultan they demanded his daughter, but 
the sultan said, “ No, let us wait until the smoke rises to make sure 
that Bantugan is gone.” 

Pamanay Macalayan called to Maladia Langig and they two went 
to Bantugan and decided to engage the Spanish fleet. They took 
down the flags of gold and put up the battle-flags, and when they 
came within range of the Spanish fleet they opened fire, and their 
cannon-balls carried away great pieces of the mountains, and many 
of the Spanish fleet were sunk and great darkness and smoke came 
over the earth. 

When the smoke arose the ships of Bantugan were seen to be all 
unharmed, so the sultan said, “ Bantugan has surely won, for his fleet 
is uninjured and yours is badly damaged and you have lost.” “ No,” 
said the general, “we will fight it out on land.” So he landed all 
of his troops and cannon and made ready to meet Bantugan on the 
land, and when all were landed and ready the Spaniard sent his 
challenge against Bantugan. Bantugan landed his troops and can- 
non, but before he commenced fighting he paid his respects to the 
princess and sultan in case he should be killed. After the fight 
had begun the Spaniards saw that they could never win with guns 
and cannon, so they set upon Bantugan with campilans and spears, 
and soon the general’s brother (Masuala Subangam) was killed by 
Bantugan, Before long the ground was covered with corpses and 

_the rivers were dammed up with their numbers. So the sultan sent 
word for them not to fight any more, for the air and water were so 
polluted with the dead bodies. But the Spaniard answered and said, 
“Tf you give your daughter to Bantugan we will fight forever or 
until we are dead.” The sultan sent a messenger to Bantugan say- 
ing, “ Let us deceive the Spaniard in order to get him to go away. 
Let us tell him that you will not marry my daughter, and then we 
are sure he will leave, and then after he is gone, we can have the 
wedding.” Bantugan agreed to this, and word was sent to the Span- 
iards that Bantugan would not marry the sultan’s daughter, and that 
the fighting should cease, because the cannon-balls were killing 
many of the women and children in the city. The Spaniard and 
Bantugan agreed that neither of them should marry the Princess 
and that they should be friends. So both the Spaniard and Bantu- 
gan sailed away to their home. But Bantugan soon returned and 
married the princess and continued on his search for his son. He 
soon found him in the house of the wife of Satan, and took him 
home with him. 
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The Spanish general sailed away for about a week, for his home, 
and then turned about to return to take the princess away by force, 
for his heart was deceitful, and when he arrived at the city of the 
sultan, and found that the princess had been carried away by Ban- 
tugan, his wrath knew no bounds, so that he destroyed the sultan, 
his city, and all of its people, and then sailed away to his own city 
to prepare a great expedition with which he should utterly annihilate 
Bantugan and his country. 

When he arrived off the mouth of the Pulangui with his enormous 
fleet, their numbers were so great that the horizon could not be seen 
in any direction. 

When Bantugan saw this display of force, his heart sank within 
him, for he saw that he and his country were doomed to destruction, 
as he could not hope to gain in a fight with so formidable an antag- 
onist, and such great superiority in numbers. They called a meet- 
ing of all the dattos and none could offer any advice, so Bantugan 
arose and said, “ My brothers, the Christian dogs have come to de- 
stroy the land, and we cannot successfully oppose them, yet we can 
die in defence of the fatherland.”” So the great warship of Bantu- 
gan was again prepared and all the soldiers of Islam embarked 
thereon, and all their dattos, and with Bantugan standing at the 
bow they sailed forth to meet their fate. As they approached the 
Spanish fleet, Bantugan shouted forth his war-song, — 

With my campilan which kills many, with my bloody campilan, shining with 
its gold ornaments, its bombol (a tassel of red hair attached to the handle of the 
campilan) made from the hair of a beautiful widow, which flashes like the ray of 
the sun at sunrise. With the beauty of its golden grip coming from the heaven 
heavenly. Its edge sharp as lightning and reaching even to the heavens. Flash- 
ing of its own accord and thirsting for the blood of the Christian dogs. I take it 
in my hands with such force that the gems in my rings burst from their settings, 
and fly away like birds. 

I take my shield painted by my sister, inlaid with flashing pearl. Its grip made 
of pure gold. Its button a great brilliant. My belt of golden snake. My amu- 
lets of pearl, the buttons on my armor taken from the stars. My turban of silver 
cloth and my helmet of gold. I go to my death, but with me shall die many of 
ye, Christian dogs. 


The fighting soon became fast and furious, but in less than a day 
it was plainly seen that the Spaniards were winning, and the great 
warship of Bantugan was filling with water until at last it sank, 
drawing with it hundreds of the Spaniard’s ships, and then a strange 
thing happened. At the very point where Bantugan’s warship sank 
there arose from the sea a great island covered with bongo palms. 

The wife of Bantugan, when she saw that her husband was no 
more and that his warship was destroyed, gathered together the 
remaining warriors and set forth herself to avenge him. Ina few 
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hours her ship was also sunk and in the place where it sank there 
arose the mountain of Timaco. 


This is the Moro version of the Spanish occupation of Mindanao. 
Bongos Island is situated about three miles off the mouth of the 
Rio Grande de Mindanao and is the island said by the Moros to 
have arisen where Bantugan’s ship had sunk. They say that deep 
within its mountains lives Bantugan and his warriors, and that when- 
ever a Moro’s vinta or sailing boat passes by Bongos Island, Bantu- 
gan has watchers out to see whether or not there are women in the 
vinta, and if there are any that suit his fancy, they are snatched 
from their seats and carried deep into the interior of the mountain. 
For this reason the Moro women are very reluctant to. go to the 
island of Bongos or even to sail by it. 

Timaco is an island marking the south side of the entrance to the 
north branch of the Rio Grande de Mindanao. It consists of one 
tall hill thickly covered with trees, and on it are found the only 
specimens of the “white monkey.” These are said by the Moros 
to be the servants of Bantugan’s wife, who lives in the centre of the 
mountain. A Moro would not hurt one of them, but feeds them 
regularly. It is said that on a still day if one goes high up the 
mountain and listens carefully, he can hear the chanting and singing 
of the waiting girls of the wife of Bantugan and also hear the col- 
ingtangan (Moro musical instrument like a xylophone). 

Ralph S. Porter, U. S. V. 
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THE STORY OF DATTO PATA MATA! 
(CHIEF FOUR-EYES.) 


A GREAT many years ago there lived a datto,? at his village of 
Boyan on the banks of the Pulangui.* This datto had four eyes, 
two in front where every one has his eyes, and two in the back of 
his head. 

The eyes in front would sleep for a week, and then the eyes in the 
back of his head for a week, alternating. While one pair was awake 
the other pair would sleep. 

This datto’s name was Pata Mata, meaning four eyes, and he 
was very wicked, for he stole all the beautiful “lagas” (maidens) 
and put them in his harem. When there were no more maidens to 
be found, even little girls, old women, and the wives of his brother 
dattos he took by force, for Pata Mata was very rich and powerful, 
and his captives were never allowed to leave his house after they 
once entered it. 

Before long the maidens and women began to be very scarce in 
the land, and all the other dattos held a “ vitchiara” (council) to see 
what could be done, for the young men were growing up and there 
were no wives for them. 

After much “talutalu” (argument) a brother of the four-eyed 
datto spoke up, and said that he had thought of a plan whereby 
their wives and daughters might be restored to them. He told the 
council his scheme, which pleased them, and he was authorized to 
carry it out. 

So one dark and stormy day in the time of the big rains and big 
waters, the good brother said to the “ four-eyed,” ‘“‘ Look, brother ! 
look how black, angry, and fierce is the ‘langit’ (sky). Surely it 
will soon fall upon us and we shall all be killed.” 

This made Pata Mata very much afraid, and the good brother 
suggested that they build a house in the shape of a ball, build it 
ever so strong, so that even if the sky did fall upon the house it 
would not be crushed. 

So they called in many slaves and workmen, and built a house 
in the form of a ball; when it was finished the good brother said, 


! This is a legend of the Mohammedan tribes, or Moros, of Mindanao, P. I., 
in the valley of the Rio Grande de Mindanao, first translated out of the original 
tongue by Major Ralph S. Porter, Surgeon U. S. V. 

2 Datto, meaning chief, a title of authority, is applied to principal men, chiefs, 
and rulers among the Moros. 

* Pulangui means “ great river.” 
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“ Now let us test the house and see if it is strong enough ; let us 
call many of our people and see if they can break it.” 

Then the people were called, and they tried their strength on it, 
and the strength ot their “ carabaos ” (water buffalo). They all tugged 
and pulled with all their might and main, and at last the house 
cracked. 

Now the work had to be all done over again, and the house was 
built ten times as strong as the first one, and when it was finished 
the people were called again, and all the strength of all the people 
and all the carabaos could not break the ball house. 

Then the four-eyed datto said, “ Now that the house is finished, I 
will go in it and be perfectly safe even though the sky break and 
fall.” 

As soon as he stepped in the good brother clapped the door shut, 
braced and barred and tied it tight, and then he said, “ Brother of 
the four-eyes, you have been very bad, and now ‘ Allahtala’ (God) 
will take care of your punishment.” 

Now when the other dattos learned that Chief-Four Eyes was 
safely fastened in the ball house, they gave orders that it should be 
rolled down to the river Pulangui and heaved in. 

When this was done the currents and tides carried it up and down 
the river as a warning to all. 

The brother had put plenty of rice in the house, and so Pata Mata 
always had enough to eat, and did not die for many years. 

Whenever the ball house would float past a house on the banks 
of the river, or pass an “auang” (boat or canoe) in the river, Pata 
Mata would cry out to be released and would offer gold, pearls, 
slaves, and carabaos, if they would only let him out. 

But no one would open the door, for the dattos had given orders 
that whoever helped Pata Mata to get out of the house would be 
beheaded. 

As soon as the four-eyed datto had been put in the ball house, all 
the wives and daughters he had stolen returned to their parents and 
husbands, and there was great rejoicing in the land, lantakas (can- 
non) were fired, and the price of cocoanuts reduced to one half, 
which is the custom on joyful occasions. 

After many years the datto of the four-eyes died, and the ball 
house was opened. Then it was found that all of his body was dead 
except the jaws; and so the jaws were cut off from the body and 
placed in a fine mahogany (comagon) box. And the body given a 
stately burial! as became a datto of his high rank. 


.) Burial customs of the Moros: The body is wrapped in as many yards of fine 
cloth as can be afforded by the family and friends and is lowered into the grave 
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The jaws continued to live, and a roll of ‘“‘mbama” (a little pack- 
age of bongo nut, bulla leaf, lime, and tobacco, the regular “chew” 
of the Moro) was put between the jaws and the box closed. When 
it was opened the next day this “mbama” was found to be all 
chewed up finely. 

Even to this day the jaws are regularly fed by the concubines of 
Datto Uttu, who is a descendant of the old four-eyed datto. 

Ralph S. Porter, U. S. V. 


(about four feet deep) by means of a mat and a board laid over it lengthwise, the 1 
head toward the setting sun. ) 
Portions of the Koran are read by the panditas (priests) and then the body 
covered with rocks and dirt, and if it is a datto, a lantaka (cannon) is used as a 
head-stone. A fence covered with white cloth is built around the grave and at 
each corner is an umbrella of white cloth. A datto is allowed to have six um- 
brellas over his grave. 
For three nights thereafter the friends of the deceased sleep at the grave, the 


purpose being to guard the departed from evil spirits. 


T 
| 
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PORTUGUESE FOLK-SONGS. 


In these days of folk-lore erudition, it is rather surprising how 
little is known about the folk-songs of Portugal. That the study 
of folk-songs is both desirable and interesting, all acknowledge who 
understand how certain wonderful and complicated results are 
attained. For they are the lyric sources of all musical feeling ; the 
origins of the music dramas. Search the hidden depths of the 
world’s great music and a folk-song is found. And in the folk-song 
the humanity interest is the dominant note. 

Of course, like all such melodies, the Portuguese folk-songs are 
very fugitive, being handed down unwritten through generations 
and often dropping entirely out of the knowledge of one locality to 
appear, later on, in another. Many, however, retain the name of 
the place of their origin, such as the Trolha d’Affe (the laborer, or 
more literally, the tramp of Affe), the Fado da Pitada, the Fado da 
Vimioso and the Coimbra fados. But when the names are lost, such 
music, originally one distinctly of localities, becomes very difficult 
to trace ; and especially is this so in a mother country such as Portu- 
gal, that has large island possessions. The sweet heart-songs of the 
people stray across the seas to settle and shelter like weary birds 
blown from the mainland; but though harbored there, they remain 
distinct in sentiment from the local songs, while each island again 
has its songs distinct from those of the other islands. So marked 
is this, that while we find most of the continental Portuguese folk- 
songs in Madeira, the Canaries, and the Azores, we also find, for 
example, that among the nine islands of the Azores the Fayal Cha- 
marita or Chama-Rita (call Rita) is almost never heard in Pico, and 
the San Miguel pézinha (little step) dance music is entirely differ- 
ent from the pézinha dance music in the other islands of the group. 

The word “ fado” is used with a singular meaning in Portugal 
which seems to have absolutely no connection with the musical 
form. A musically inclined Portuguese (and most Portuguese are 
musically inclined) can instantly tell whether a song is a “ fado” or 
not ; though he cannot sucessfully explain it to any one who is not 
a born Portuguese. The dictionary meaning of the word “fado” 
is “fate,” but in the south of Portugal it means more than fate ; 
it means the fate of labor; the laborer’s fate; and part of the 
laborer’s fate seems to be to sing monotonously to himself while he 
labors. So the nearest we can get to the original significance of 
the word is to call the “ fado” the laborer’s song of fate; which is 
more than we can do with the present form, for the Portuguese indis- 
criminately call “fados” what we designate as serenades, ballads, 


| 
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jigs, and sailor’s hornpipes. There does not appear to be any par- 
ticular connection between a “fado” and a “fandango ” — though 
it has been suggested that there might be between a “ fado”’ and a 
“folia.” This can hardly be, however, because the form of a “ folia” 
seems to be the carrying of the air in the bass with a treble accom- 
paniment; a form never found among the “ fados.” There is an old 
kind of Portuguese versification called “fado,” but whether either 
gave rise to the other and, if so, which preceded the other, is almost 
impossible to determine. Possibly the confusion regarding the 
word comes from the fact that the old-time laborer’s song, which 
was, strictly speaking, the “fado,” has been changed and adapted to 
other ends without a corresponding change of name. 

Many of these “fados” are very lovely in their simple pensive- 
ness, for, as in most folk-songs, there is usually a plaintive minor 
strain; though there are some gay ones much used in the “ balhos ” 
or country dances held after the harvesting. But these are compar- 
atively few. .Often there is much similarity among the “ fados,” and 
when this is so it is generally true that they are variations of some 
yet older one. For example, the Coimbra “ fados,” of which there 
are quite a number that are popular among the University students, 
are all changes rung upon the Fado Mouraria, which runs, — 


Not too fast. 


| 
It must be borne in mind that these melodies should be played 
with very much more expression than can possibly be put into the 
writing of them, and that an effort is necessary to keep them from 
becoming mechanical at the same time that their chief charm con- 
sists of an infinite number of unbroken repetitions. Being used 
generally as an accompaniment to impromptu versification, the time 
is curiously hastened or retarded, according to the taste of the per- 
former. 
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With a few exceptions, the old forms of the “fado” are best loved 
by the country people. But the Fado Roldao, the Fado Ruy Colacgo 
and the Fado Hilario, named from men who adapted old songs to 
their own uses, have, in their rehabilitated forms, entered deeply 
into the hearts and lives of all. Especially is this the case with the 
Fado Hilario. Many Lisbon inhabitants still remember Hilario, the 
young, brilliant, dissipated musician who died there only a few years 
ago. And the whole Portuguese nation will probably always remem- 
ber his Fado, for it is working in their blood. The Portuguese 
words are peculiarly pleasing and the simple melody as written for 
the piano is as follows, though it must be remembered that all this 
music sounds best on guitarras or violas. (A guitarra is a Portuguese 
instrument that differs from our guitar in the matter of stringing.) 


FADO HILARIO. 


Slowly. 


Lil 
all 


Lid Lig. } 
4 
— 
= 
Ld. 


Foge, lua envergonhada, 

Retira-se 14 dos ceus ; 

Que o olhar da minha amada 

Tem mais brilho do que o teu. Fe 


Tem o brilho das estrellas, 

E o fulgor dos arreboes ; 
Quem me dera com dois beijos 
Apagar tao lindos soes. 


ha raphiras mais bellas 
Na grande concha dos ceus ; 
Pois se Deus quiz ter estrellas 
Roubou-as dos olhos teus. 


Ave-Marias beijos, 

Padre Nossos s4o abracos ; 
Rosarios dos meus desejos 

A cruz é abrires-me os bragos. 


| 
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Eu queria ser como a kera 
Pela parde a subir: 

Para chegar 4 jaella 

Do teu quarto de dormir. 


Tuas branca neve 
Teus dedos lindas flores ; 
Teus bracos cadeias d’ouro, 
L’acos de prender amor. 


Anda o luar prateando 
Os ribeiros palradores ; 

O ar é quent, a serra 

E como um ninho d’amores. 


Olhos verdes cor d’esp’ranga, 
Inconstantes, cor do mar; 
Quem tem amor é creanga ; 
Sou creanga por té amar. 


Um canto ao vento fluctua, 
Comega a aurora, a cantar ; 
Oh noite, vae-te deitar, 

Rasga o pandeiro da lua. 


WORDS TO FADO REY COLACO. 


O pobre pede a requeza, | 
O rico tem um’ esperanga, 

O proscrito pede a patria 

E O marinheiro a bonanga. 


E eu cangado da vida 

E embriagada d’amores, 

Peco uma alma innocente 

A quem confie as minhas dores. 


Eu nao gosto nem brincando 
Dizer adeus a ninguem ; 
Quem parte leva saudades, 
Quem fica saudades tem. 


Um diaem que eu disse adeus 
Muitas lagrimas chorei 

E jurei de nunca mais 

Dizer adeus a ninguem. 


As, in an island community, sailors and fishermen hold about the 
same place as do the tiller: of the soil, so the sailor’s hornpipe and 
the Fado Maritimo are frequently heard. 
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FADO MARITIMO. 
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Repeat last part three times; p, pp, ppp, constantly accellerating. 


There is another form of Portuguese music nearly as interesting as 
the folk-songs, and that is the music written for and specially used at 
the religious “festas.” Though worthy of consideration, it is, however, 
outside the present subject except that in some cases the “ fados” 
have been adapted to this form. All in which this is not the case 
has been written by churchmen or musically educated people, and so 
falls under a different category. But while not folk-music, it is as 
different from the usual Roman Catholic music anywhere else as the 
religious observances in the Azores are different and more pagan. 

Of the folk-songs, those given will serve as examples. And while 
the laborer’s use of them has rather died out, it being only occa- 
sionally nowadays that the laborers sing while at work in the fields, 
they are nevertheless frequently heard, played by the village boys, 
who, after nightfall, often take their guitarras and, five or six of them 
abreast, walk in and out and up and down the village streets impro- 
vising verses as they go. The facility with which they thus relate 
the village interests and doings, the loves and charms of the village 
girls, the hopes and fears of the poor and lowly, is certainly one of 
the very most pleasing things to listen to in the whole wide world. 

Isabel Moore. 
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SAC AND FOX TALES. 


(Tess tales of the Sac and Fox Indians of Iowa have an interest apart from 
their folk-lore contents. They were written by Mrs. Mary Lasley, of Reserve, 
Brown County, Kans. Mrs. Lasley, whose Indian name is Bee-wah-thee-wah, or 
“ Singing Bird,” is the daughter of Black Hawk. The tales have been subjected 
to such editorial revision as was necessary to remove ambiguities and grammat- 
ical defects interfering with the narration. The “Tale of the Twins” deserves 
attention in particular. Noteworthy is also the “ Uncle Remus(?)” story about 
the 'Possum. The contact of the Indians with civilization is revealed by many 
non-aboriginal turns of expression, etc. Material such as this is valuable for 
many reasons. The editor owes these tales to the courtesy of Miss Mary Owen, 
of St. Joseph, Mo., to whom they were originally sent by Mrs. Lasley.— Nore 
or Epiror.] 


THE SACRED PIPE. 


How, in olden times, the Indians came into this world is not 
known to everybody, — only to the great men that own a holy pipe. 
There are seven of these pipes in the tribe, — one person in each 
band has one. The person who has it must be very good and allow 
no fighting inside the house, no hurt, no bloodshed, no wounding. 
In case one man kills another, and the relations or the band of the 
latter are angry and fighting is threatened in the tribe, the mur- 
derer’s relatives or his band get the pipe and make peace with the 
angry people, who cannot refuse, else they will not have good luck. 

Again, when a young girl grows up. If she is the daughter of a 
rich man or of a chief, he will “ make her great.” He will havea 
mark put on her head (sometimes also on her hand and her breast, 
if she gives enough things to have the marking done), a round spot 
not as big as a hat-pin head. To do this it takes about two or three 
hundred dollars’ worth of things (sometimes in ponies, about a dozen 
and a half) in goods or in money. One of the pipe-keepers will be 
called upon to perform the ceremony. He will provide the pipe and 
the things used to mark the girl with, which are kept with the holy 
pipe. He will keep himself the best things, or the best pony. The 
rest will be given to persons invited, some poor man or poor woman 
sometimes, or some persons that know the things of olden times and 
can tell all about them, how people came into this world, etc. The 
pipe-keeper will call on three or four, or more, when he thinks there 
are enough things to go round, and they will tell all they know. 
The girl will live longer and have good luck, because she gave so 
many things away, had the holy pipe laid out before her, and had 
all the holy words told. When they get through there is a feast, 
and the parties will sing all night for her and tell her all the tales of 
olden times, and some of the holy names. 

If any one wants to hear and learn these things, he may give 
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things and go in, or he may buy these words; or, if he gives too 
much, he will be the next owner, if he is a relation, or a member of 


the band. 
FASTING. 


In olden times the Indians knew that there was God. When a 
man’s children were old enough to learn, they were taught to mind. 
They were made to fast one, two, three, four, or sometimes ten days. 
They were told that God would take pity upon them and would make 
something great stand up before them and talk to them plainly. It 
will be the sun or moon, or stars of night, or any sort of animal. 
They are told that if they can remember the wonderful thing they 
saw at fasting-time, when in danger during war, if they say “ God had 
pity upon me once, and I will depend on it, they will be helped. In 
the case of a boy, the father will teach him to be brave and tough, 
to face his enemies in war ;” to die on the battle-field and not in his 
tribe ; to fight his enemies, and not fight in the tribe, or over women, 
The Indians teach their children everything (except reading, writ- 
ing, etc.), just like white people. They teach them to be good and 
polite to everybody, to respect everybody, to be smart and active. 
In olden times they taught the boys to be brave, for then the Indians 
used to kill one another. He who killed the most men in battle 
would be ruler over his people, next to the chief. The Indians say 
that when God made the people he made also the chief to rule them. 
To-day, when they have a quarrel with a chief who is n’t a real chief, 
they will tell him he is no real chief, but only acting one. 

About girls. They let them fast to have good luck in helping 
their people out of danger in time of war, etc., to aid them when 
they give birth to children, and to help out other women who have 
a hard time. Here is the true story of a woman who helped her 
people out of danger : — 

The Sac and Fox Indians of Iowa were bad. One or two Indians 
would go to a tribe and kill somebody or steal horses and then 
return home. Once two men went to the Kickapoo village and 
made fun of a blind boy. They made believe he was running them, 
and that they were afraid of him and his bow and arrow. He would 
aim at them and they would run away, saying he was very brave. 
They bothered him a long time, and when they got tired they killed 
him. They told the blind boy’s father that his son was killed, that 
he was pretty brave, and ran them a good while until he got killed. 
The father commenced to fast all winter, and he felt very bad, cry- 
ing every time he fasted. He stuffed a pipe full of tobacco and 
took it to four or five villages of other tribes. They smoked the 
pipe, which meant that they were willing to help the old man. He 
appointed a time two or three years off. These Indians mixed with 
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the Sacs and Foxes, so that they were thought to be Sacs and Foxes 
of the Mississippi. They were called Ma-squ-hee in Indian. Their 
language was different from that of the Sacs, but they had married 
among them, so they called them Sacs and Foxes. There was a big 
war, four or five tribes together against two, but the smaller side 
began to lose. Their enemies made up their minds to kill every one 
of them. So they kept it up day and night. Some of the women 
and children starved to death. Soon there was only a small tribe 
left. They were pursued a long way and surrounded by their ene- 
mies, who watched them all night so that they could not get away. 
So they whispered to one another, and passed the pipe round, and 
told of their dreams and the wonderful things they had seen when 
fasting and the dangers they had escaped. The pipe kept passing 
round until at last one woman and one man got up and said that 
they would try to get the people out of their great danger. The 
woman said, “ Find me an ear of corn,” and they found her one. 
She took it in her arms and treated it as if it were a baby. She 
sang for it, just as if it were her own baby, and tried to put it to 
sleep. In so doing she put all the people around them to sleep. At 
the same time the man was acting his part (as an elk), and made it 
foggy so nobody could see far. Then they took each other’s hand 
(so as not to get lost), and the woman led all her people that were 
left out of danger. They travelled all night, having jumped over 
their sleeping enemies, one after another. It was so dark that 
nothing could be seen, but their enemies remained sound asleep, 
and they managed to escape. Soon they came across a village and 
were afraid, but it turned out to be the village of the Iowas. When 
they told them their story, the Iowas were very sorry for them and 
angry besides. The Iowas welcomed them and told them not to be 
afraid, as they would fight for them. But their enemies never fol- 
lowed them up. So the Sacs and Foxes were saved. They have 
increased a great deal since that time. Doubtless on that terrible 
night some of them may have strayed away and got lost. This they 
never knew for certain. There have been some Indians heard of in 
the far west who talked the Sac language. The oldest men used to 
tell us to remember that their only friends were the Iowas. So, as 
long as they live, the Indians must be good to them; even if it is 
only an Iowa dog and wants anything they must feed it. While 
their enemies were after them the Sacs and Foxes had a very hard 
time of it day and night. Many of the women and children starved 
to death. Often the babies would drop from their backs at night. 
They were so hungry that, whenever there was time they would eat 
roots (and even dirt), bark, herbs, anything they thought was fit for 
food. 
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A STORY ABOUT 'POSSUM. 

Once upon a time, Mr. ’Possum was out hunting something to eat. 
He saw a farmer coming home from town (ha-way yar do be ge, 
e yar wo ja ja nar hay ska). He pretended to be dead right in the 
road (mar ow ka yar, chee nar dar wa, ko ha ska). So the farmer 
jumped out and threw him into the wagon (na hay ska, chag gu 
they na hay ska ma ow kay ow), and went on. The ’Possum threw 
the meat out of the wagon, got out himself and trotted off with it 
(bay na mar nee, na ha ska wa shee ke bay ka gla). He commenced 
to eat it, when Mr. Wolf came along (he na, daw way gee gla, ar 
skow na ha ska mar), and asked him where and how he got it (ne 
car thee na, gee ar sko, ho, to twoe na, wa shee). The ’Possum told 
his story to the wolf (la gee ja, ar sko, oow la ka sko, ho, he tar loo). 
Said the Wolf, “ Well, my friend, I must try it. I am very hungry” 
(e haw oow ja na ka, ar sko, e tar lar sko na ha ska, mar oow ka yar 
e tar ho har sko). Sure enough, a farmer was coming, so he “ played 
dead” in the middle of the road (na ha ska, cha que thay na lay ska, 
mar oow kay). When the farmer came and got out of the wagon 
(e tha wa, ho thay naw, tar say ke glu cha), he got his axe and 
chopped the Wolf's head off (ar sku, na mar ne da wa daw wa ka gla 
ska). The Wolf thought he was going to put him into the wagon 

like the Possum (mar ne kar the nay, na mar ne, oow bay ne; nar 
~ se lar nar hay ska, tar say ke glue ja na ska), but he “got left,” and 
an end-was put to his life (he na ska schee slau ar la ka, na ew lar na 
ha ska cha). [Miss Owen suggests that this is “‘ Uncle Remus.” 
Mrs. Lasley, however, states that she had it from her mother. 
Editor. | 


STORY OF A BOY WHO KILLED A "COON. 


Once upon a time a boy had been out hunting and was on his 
way home. He met an old man. The old man stopped and said, 
“ Hello, you killed a ’coon, my grandson.” But the boy went on, as 
he was anxious to get home with his ‘coon. His mother skinned it 
and cooked it. The boy said, “Oh, mother, I met an old man, but 
I did n't give it tohim.” Said the mother, “ Oh, my son, why did n’t 
you give it to him? You must go after him, so that he may eat a 
piece of the ’coon.” So the boy did, and the old man came and ate 
some of the ’coon. It did not satisfy him, for he was disappointed at 
not getting any in the first place. Soon after the boy died, for the 
old man had bewitched or poisoned him. After he had killed him he 
made a song the words of which are : — 


Oh you are the one that killed the big ’coon! 
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THE CHIEF’S DAUGHTER AND THE ORPHAN. 

Once there was an Indian village. The chief had one daughter. 
She was very pretty and a nice girl. Al) the boys admired her, but 
she would not marry any one. When a certain man was going on 
the war-path with some men and boys against another tribe, this girl 
made up her mind to go with them. So she asked her father. At 
first he was not willing, but she would not give up the idea, so he 
consented, and asked the head man of the party of men and boys 
that was going out. She went with them. She had on all a man 
wears and “packs.” They travelled a good many days before they 
could find anybody. At last they found a village. Before they came 
to it, the boys used to cook something very nice and take it to her. 
This was the way they “sparked.” If she did n't eat it, it was a sign 
that she didn’t like them. So all the nice boys tried her in that 
way, but she would n’t eat anything they cooked for her. But to- 
wards the last, an orphan boy (he was good, but not well-off as the rest 
were) cooked her something which she ate. All the other boys were 
surprised to see her eat what the poor boy had given her. This was 
on the way. This boy had a friend who stayed with him all the time 
(they were always together). The scouts saw the village, and all 
went to kill the people. When it was all over this boy never came 
back. The girl felt very bad when the poor boy was missing. She 
asked of his friend about him. The friend said that he had been 
killed. The people thought it could not be helped now that he was 
dead, and concluded to start for home next day. But they could not 
get the girl to go home with them. She stayed to look for the poor 
boy. She went toward the village to look for him. At night she 
got close to the village, and saw him, right in the middle of the vil- 
lage, at the chief's tent. There he was in the midst of a crowd, with 
his hands and feet tied. They were making him sing a song, ora 
kind of prayer, used in olden times when any one is going to be 
killed (his death-song). It made her feel very bad to see him in that 
way. About midnight she fixed up a stick and made it look like a 
baby. Then she went around the village and began singing for the 
“baby” she had made. In this way she put everybody to sleep, 
even those who were watching him. After they were all asleep, she 
went up to him and cut the strings that bound his hands and feet. 
She had an axe in her belt, with which she chopped one of the 
men’s head off. She then told the young man to hurry and go with 
her. But his limbs were so numb that she had to carry him on her 
back as far as the end of the village. They reached home all right. 
The people were all surprised, for they thought she was dead, and 
that he would never come back again. The boy’s friend had not 
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seen him killed. He had desired him to be killed so that he could 
have the girl. When the friend tried to take her home, she would 
not go, although he said the boy was killed, and there was no use in 
her acting that way, for he was dead and gone. He had cut the poor 
boy’s bowstring, and of course he thought he was sure to be killed 
when caught. The poor boy’s friend was very much ashamed 
when he saw him return. So the poor orphan married the chief's 
daughter. 


THE INDIAN WHO CROSSED THE OCEAN, 


Long ago an Indian and his son went across the ocean in a ship 
full of hides of all sorts of animals. When they reached the other side, 
the white men wanted to beat them out of their hides. They asked 
the Indian to let his boy run a race with a white man. The boy was 
small and the white man big, so he was not his size. The Indian 
agreed. ‘ Well, my son,” he said, “you shall run a race with this 
white man.” So he began painting his son, dressing him, and put- 
ting a buffalo-horn on his head. He taught him what to say, when 
first started, and so many times at certain places. ~The racers 
started. The Indian’s boy began to be ahead at the middle, and 
beat the white man. Then they wanted to see if he could kill a 
buffalo-bull they had, that was so dangerous nobody could do any- 
thing with him. “You beat us out of a ship full of goods, and your 
hides too,” they said. The Indian told them he would try to kill it. 
So he taught his boy again what to do. He painted four arrows, 
two black and two red. He made a present for the buffalo (an eagle 
feather, some paint, and some Indian tobacco—these he threw 
away) and talked to the animal, telling him they were going to kill 
him, and asking him to be killed (this was the way they used to do 
on the buffalo hunt long ago). When they had done all this, the boy 
got ready. He went around the animal and shot him twice, killing 
him on the spot. Once more they told the Indian that if his boy 
would shoot through a certain big stone, they would then be beaten 
for sure. The boy used the same arrows and shot through the 
stone. By this time, everybody who had seen him shoot through 
the stone, making it bleed, was frightened, and they gave up to him 
all he had won and took him across with all the hides and goods he 
had won from them. When he got pretty near the shore where his 
people where, he put a flag up and made a song of which these are 
the words :— 

ha go na je ja ke we la, ha ha, e qua we la, 
ha go na je ja ke we la, ha ha, e qua we la. 
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THE STORY OF THE TWINS. 

Once upon a time a man and his wife lived all alone in a little shanty. 
. The man used to go hunting at daylight. He told his wife once that 
a man would come who would do everything and say everything to 
| make her look at him, but she must not listen to him, else it would 
! not be good for her. “ All right,” said she, “I will not.” One day 
) the man came, and said everything to her, but she did not notice 
him, and he went off. He kept coming for three days, and the - 
fourth time he came she looked at him as he was going out of the 
shanty. He had two faces, and turned back into the shanty, say- 
ing, “I thought you would n’t be very hard.” Taking out his bow 
and arrow, he shot at her until she was dead. He then cut her open 
and there were little twins in her. Thinking it was about time for 
her husband to return, he then went away. When the husband re- 
turned he found his wife dead, but the little twins were still alive, so 
he took care of them. They were boys. He kept them for a few 
days, and, thinking that the smaller one was not going to live, he 
threw it away under a big log. The days went by, and this little 
boy grew fast ; the years went by and he was big enough to take 
care of the house, while the man went hunting. One day he heard 
somebody singing. The voice came nearer and nearer, and it said, 
| “Lonlay ’s got father and he eats meat; but I eat only wild beans 
| because I’ve got grandmother.” The boy that was singing was his 
brother who had been thrown away. The rat had carried him into 
its hole, and the old rat had raised him. He was singing for his 
brother. After the father had gone hunting he used to come and 
play with his brother, and they would muss the house all up, When 
he thought it was time for their father to return he would go back 
P to his rat grandmother’s to sleep. When the father came home he 1 
would see everything scattered all about the house. He said, “My 
son, it looks as if you had been playing with somebody, the way the 
house looks.” The boy said nothing, and the father went away the 
third time. When he came back in the evening, he said, “ Have 
you been playing with somebody? You'll set the house on fire, my 
son.” Said the boy, “ Yes, father. A little boy always comes right 
after you go off. He is always singing, and says, ‘Lonlay’s got a {> 
father, and he always eats meat, but I’ve got a grandmother, so I eat 
wild beans.’” Said the father, “ Oh, my son, that’s your brother. 


The next time he comes, seize his scalp lock, wind it round your 
hand, and holloa for me. I will come and cut it off, so that he 
won’t go away again, and you will have company. So, the next 
morning, he made ready, sharpened his butcher knife, went off a 
4 little distance, and hid himself. The boy came, but would n’t go 
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inside the shanty. He had some idea that the father was near. His 
brother said, “Come in, come in.” But he said, “ No, I am afraid.” 
Said the other, “ Why, my father went long ago.” At last he came 
in, and after they had begun playing his brother seized the plait of | 
hair and wrapped it around his hand, and called for his father. 
The father came and cut the plait off. The little boy tried to get 
away, but the man talked with him, and told him he was the father 
of both of them. He told them the whole story of the killing of 
their mother. He told him he must stay with his brother, because 
their father had to go off hunting most of the time. When the 
boys grew to be of a pretty good size, their father said to them, 
“You must never go to that big bank, because nobody ever goes 
there.” But as soon as their father had gone off hunting one of the 
boys, the smaller, said, “Let’s go.” Said the other, “ Where?” 
The younger said, “ You know; where that big bank is.” Said his 
brother, “Oh, no.” Said other, “Why?” “Because our father 
told us not to,” said the older. “ Well, give me my hair-plait, and 
I’ll go home,” said the other. “Well, let’s go then,” said the older 
one. So they went, and when they got there they found nothing 
but snakes. “Oh, what nice things!” they said, and took a lot of 
them home. Some they cut up and cooked for their father. Others 
they hung up about the shanty (the rattlesnakes inside), some on the 
door, etc. When their father came in through the door he was fright- 
ened, and when he sat down the snakes touched him on his head and 
back, so that he was almost scared to death. He ran out of the 
house. ‘Oh, my sons,” he said, “ you naughty boys, you just take 
them back where they belong.” They did this. When their father 
went out hunting next morning, he told them not to go to a certain 
other place. “All right,” they said, “we won’t.” But after he had 
gone, the younger one said, “ Let’s go.” Said the other, “Where ?” 
Said the younger, “ Where our father said ; you know he told us to go 
there.”’ Said the other, “Oh, no, he told us not to go there.” Said 
the younger, “Well, give me my scalp-lock; I'll go home, if you 
don’t want to go.” Said the other,“ All right, I'll go with you.” 
So they went to the place, a big high rock. ‘“ Well, grandmother,” 
said the boys to the biggest rock there was there, “ we have come after 
you. Come with us. We will ‘pack’ you on our backs. There is 
to be a great council, and every one must be there.” “I will ‘pack’ 
you, grandmother,” said the younger. “Very well, my grandson,” 
said the old rock. So he got it upon his back and carried it home. 
When he got home he could n't get it off his back. And when 
their father came home in the evening, he found that one of the 
boys had a big rock on his back. “Why, my sons,” said he, “what 
are you doing with your grandmother here? Take her back where 
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she belongs.” So they took her back where they got her, and the 
rock came off of itself. Next day when their father went off hunt- 
ing as usual, he told them not to go to a certain place, where there 
was a white bull that no one could ever kill. “All right,” they said. 
But as soon as he had gone, the younger son said, “ Well, let’s go 
now.” Said the other, “Oh, no. Our father told us not to go.” 
Said the younger, “Well, if you don’t want to go, just give me my 
lock, and I'll go home to my grandmother.” Said the other, “ Well, 
all right ; I'll go with you.” So they went to the place. They never 
were without their bows and arrows, and when the white bull came 
after them, they just stood there, and kept shooting at him till they 
killed him. They skinned him and took the hide home. Then 
they stuffed it and set it before the door, where it looked very life- 
like. When their father came home in the evening, and saw the 
wonderful thing standing before the door, he just ran for his life. 
But the boys called after him, telling him that the bull was dead. 
When he came back, he said, “ Oh, my boys, how did you kill him ? 
Did n't I tell you not to go there?” Said they, “We thought what 
a kind-looking creature he was, when you said nobody could kill 
him.” Next morning when he went out hunting, he told them not 
to go to another certain place. But just as soon as he was off 
they went to the place and found three angels which they brought 
home. When their father came home in the evening and saw them, 
he scolded his sons, and told them to take the angels back where 
they belonged. This they did. By this time the father had got to 
be rather afraid of his sons, and thought he would run away from 
them. So next morning he got ready and went off. But the boys 
knew all the time what he was doing. He travelled all day until 
dark, when he thought he would lie down to sleep. So he tied his 
gun to a tree and lay down by a log and fell asleep. Next morning 
the boys woke him up, and said, ‘ Why, father, what are you trying 
to do? Why did n’t you lie in bed right and sleep better?” When 
he got up and looked around, he found himself sleeping right in the 
shanty by the fire-log, with his gun tied to the post inside the 
shanty. He tried three times in vain to get away. The fourth time 
he started off, he never slept any, but travelled day and night, and 
so got away. These boys were “regular devils,” but they killed all 
the “devils” around them. 
Mary Lasley (Bee-wah-thee-wah). 
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NORTH AMERICA, 


ALGONKIAN. Ojibwa. In the “Southern Workman” (vol. xxxi. 
260-262) for May, 1902, Mr. J. A. Gilfillan has a brief article on 
‘Ojibwa Characteristics.” According to his description, the Ojibwa 
(the author is best acquainted with those of Minnesota) are clean of 
speech, generally more honest (the pagans) than their white neigh- 
bors who profess Christianity, are really peaceable and law-abiding, 
not so lazy as commonly believed, have more mechanical ingenuity 
than they are credited with, are of good intellectual quality, and “are 
progressing rapidly in education and Christianity.” Mr. Gilfillan 
believes that “there is much misjudgment in the accusation of lazi- 
ness constantly charged against the Indian.” Among the Ojibwa, 
“both men and women are used to periods of violent and severe ex- 
ertion (hunting, sugar-making), but these are invariably followed by 
prolonged periods of rest.” This is why the girls cannot accustom 
themselves to the steady work of the servant, or the men to the oc- 
cupation of farming. And there is no sense in trying to fit them all 
to such vocations. “ River-driving,” with its excitement, change of 
motion, etc., and piloting, suit the Ojibwa better. The reviewer is 
glad to find Mr. Gilfillan’s estimate of the “laziness ” of the Ojibwa 
to be an additional argument in favor of the theory outlined in the 
“ Popular Science Monthly” for March, 1902, on “ Work and Rest.” 
—In the same periodical, for July, 1902 (pp. 379-382), Dr. A. E. 
Jenks publishes “ His Animal-Wives, A Wisconsin Ojibwa Tale,” as 
it was taken down from the lips of an Indian girl interpreter. It is 
the story of a young man tired of living alone, who discovers that he 
has been living in succession (it takes longer to “ discover ” it as the 
action progresses) with a blue jay, a porcupine, a wolf, a beaver, and 
a duck (?) —the end is well wrought out and the conclusion really 
left to the imagination of the listener. The story has also a “ genu- 
ine literary charm.” — Wild-Rice Industry. To the “Southern 
Workman”’ (vol. xxxi. pp. 72-78), for February, 1902, Dr. Albert E. 
Jenks, who has made a special study of the subject, contributes a 
brief article on “The Wild-Rice Industry of the Indians.” The 
Zizania aquatica “from prehistoric time has been the chief cereal 
food of from 20,000 to 30,000 primitive Americans.” A brief account 
of the method of harvesting, threshing, and winnowing the rice is 
given. Wild rice has been “more highly prized by the Amerind 
than is generally known.” The author argues for its wider and more 
productive cultivation. 

Cappoan. Wichitas. In the “American Antiquarian” (vol. 
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xxiii. 1901, pp. 363-370), Dr. G. A. Dorsey describes the “ Hand or 
Guessing Game among the Wichitas” as recently observed by him, 
and gives an account of the counting-sticks, drums, etc., employed. 
With the Wichitas this game “ is played in a spirit entirely different 
from that ever seen by me before among the western tribes,” and a 
“ deep religious significance ” seems to underlie it. The chief concern 
here is not the objects to be hidden, but the counting-sticks, the 
former being often quite unpretentious things. The symbolically- 
painted drums are used also in war-dances. Another interesting 
fact is the participation of women (as prayer-offerers, etc.) in the 
game. Altogether the Wichita game is sedate and dignified as com- 
pared with the noisy game of the same kind among the Kootenays. 

EskiMoan. The article on “Les Eskimos,” by the Marquis de 
Nadaillac, in “ L’Anthropologie,” for Janvier-Février, 1902 (vol. 
xiii. pp. 94-104), is a résumé of the data in Nelson’s monograph on 
“The Eskimo about Bering Strait,” which appeared in the “ Eigh- 
teenth Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology ” (Washington, 
1899). The Marquis seems to believe that the Eskimo have de- 
graded, having once known “a civilization superior to their present 
condition.” One proof of this is that “with them we meet with all 
the characteristics of an advanced tongue, and are far from the 
agglutinative languages attributed to the primitive inhabitants of 
America.” But they “ may climb again.” 

Iroguoran. Johawk. In “Man” (London, 1901, pp. 166-170), 
Mr. J. O. Brant-Sero, a Canadian Mohawk, publishes an account of 
“ Dekanawideh : The Law-Giver of the Caniengahakas.” The sub- 
ject-matter is “the unwritten constitutional law and government of 
the Caniengahakas ” (better known by their nickname of Mohawks). 
According to the author, “ Haiwatha (Ayonhwadha, commonly but 
wrongly called Hiawatha) founded the confederacy ; but the govern- 
ment of the confederacy is an exact counterpart of the system formu- 
lated by Dekanawideh probably ages before the era of Haiwatha.” 
The story of how Dekanawideh, spurred to thought by the condition of 
his people, developed “ the great idea,” and the lesser ideas that went 
with it, is very interesting (an abstract is given by Mr. Brant-Sero). It 
is handed down from mother to children, not “ from father to son,” as 
our legends so often have it, and “has never been told to Euro- 
peans.” The use of feathers stuck into the ground to represent 
“ideas” is worth noting. In accordance with this “ great idea,” the 
“mothers of the nation” were placed in supreme authority with a 
tripartite gens-system. —turtle, wolf, bear. The female totemic 
council selected the hereditary council, composed of seven heredi- 
tarily-named “lords,” or “ masters.”” In the council: “The princi- 
pal position was occupied by the Turtle —the fountain of thought, 
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goodness, and restricted authority. The Wolf occupied a position 
equivalent to that of the ‘opposition party.’ The Bear watched the 
interest of all the people, keeping a careful traditional record of what 
transpired in these councils. He took no part in the debate. It 
was his duty to confirm or refer matters back to the council for 
reconsideration when he thought the interest of the people would be 
better served by doing so.” Of the Mohawks of the present, Mr. 
Brant-Sero tells us: “ There is not a class of people in America, or, 
indeed, in the world, who are more indifferent to the perpetuation 
of their individual memories, and still uphold an hereditary system, 
than the Mohawks of the Grand River. Indian farmers of to-day, 
descendants of famous men and women, are absolutely careless 
whether their family tree is more important than that of the rest of 
the Indians about them.” This, he thinks, “does not arise from 
ignorance of the facts, but the belief and practice of extending equal- 
ity to ali seems to be at the root of the whole idea) No man or 
woman among them expects more glory than that which arises from 
a consciousness of having done a duty to the best of their individual 
ability.” It is to be hoped that the author will continue his investi- 
gations, and pay special attention to the ritual and ceremonial side 
of the subject. Mr. Brant-Sero offers a new and rather plausible 
etymology for the word Jroguois. He would derive it from /ih 
rongwe, in Mohawk, “I am the real man,” —from /7A, “ self,” and 
rongwe, “man.” This would explain the earlier pronunciation, 
Irdkwé, and the later, Irdkwa (due to change of pronunciation of 
-0tS). 

Kiowa. “The Throwing away of Starlight,” by W. J. Harsha, 
in the “Southern Workman” (vol. xxxi. pp. 247-253), for May, 
1902, is stated to be “a true story.” The tale deals with the results 
of an ill-timed attempt to force monogamy upon these Indians. This 
touches the pathetic side of so-called “ culture.” 

Puesitos. Acoma. The illustrated article by Mabel Egeler in 
the “ Southern Workman ”’ (vol. xxxi. pp. 389-393), for July, 1902, 
treats briefly of houses and domestic life, pottery-making, basket- 
weaving, etc. 

SALISHAN. Quinault. In the “Memoirs of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History” (vol. iv. Anthropology iv. 3, pp. 79-132), 
for January, 1902, appears Dr. Livingston Farrand and W. S. Kuhn- 
weiler’s “ Traditions of the Quinault Indians.” The Quinault Indians, 
from whom the material here published was obtained in the summer 
of 1898, live on the coast of Washington, chiefly about the mouth of 
the Quinault River. Their old customs have practically disappeared 
under the influence of the “Shaker” movement. Only a few of the 
older men “ still cling to the old beliefs and ‘medicine’ rites.” The 
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traditions (of which the English versions only are given) recorded 
are: The Story of Misp’ (adventures of elder son of monster woman), 
The Adventures of Bluejay, Another Story of Bluejay (Bluejay is 
taught to treat Grouse with respect), How Bluejay brought the Dead 
Girl to Life, The Ascent to the Sky (arrow-chain story), Raven’s 
Visit to the Underworld (origin of Quinault salmon), How Eagle and 
Raven arranged things in the Early Days (why dead never come to 
life now), The Origin of the Quinault Salmon, How Sisemo won Thun- 
der’s Daughter, The Magic Flight (pursuit of wild cat by old woman), 
The Adventures of Spearman and his Friends, The Young Wife 
who was abandoned in a Tree-top, The Girl who married Owl’s Son, 
The Story of Sép’ak’a’ (in this tale appear a strong man, a two- 
headed boy, etc. ; there are also several births by non-human impreg- 
nation), Tsa’alé, the Giant (younger brother story), Wren and Elk, 
Story of the Dog Children (girl has children by dog in human form). 
At pages 128, 129, brief abstracts of these seventeen traditions are 
given. According to Dr. Farrand, “the general character of the tales 
is that of the northwest coast modified by and merging into a more 
southerly type, of which the Chinook is the most familiar example.” 
It is among the Quinault that the Bluejay first takes on the chief 
réle as trickster and buffoon, for with the Quilleutes, their nearest 
neighbors, the Raven (stories of which are few and meagre with the 
Quinault) maintains his place. The story of the dog children “ has 
probably been taken bodily from the north, where it is found every- 
where.” The culture-hero story (Misp’) has the characteristic fea- 
tures. Foot-notes give references to the corresponding tales in the 
collections of Boas, Petitot, Teit, Farrand, etc. 

Of the Indians in general, it is interesting to learn that, while up 
to a few years ago they were “ of a decidedly low degree of culture,” 
there has recently been noticed “a marked advance in the cultural 
development of the group.” This improvement, Dr. Farrand thinks, 
“is due partly of course to the educational advantages afforded by 
the reservation school, but also to a great extent to the introduction 
of the so-called ‘ Shaker’ religion, which has taken a firm hold upon 
the tribe.” 

Seri. Dr. W. J. McGee’s “Germe d’industrie de la pierre en 
Amérique,” published in the “ Bull. et Mém. de la Société d’ Anthro- 
pologie de Paris”’ (v*s., iii. 1902, pp. 82-88), treats of the Seri Indians 
of the Gulf of California as typifying the beginnings of lithoculture. 
Food, society, weapons, and implements, mental and physical char- 
acters, are briefly described. 

Srovan. Omaha. Mr. Arthur Farwell’s article on “ Aspects of 
Indian Music,” in the “ Southern Workman ” (vol. xxxi. pp. 211-217), 
for April, 1902, besides remarks of a general character, contains two 
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Omaha songs, “ presented in their new and harmonic setting.” The 
first is “ The Old Man’s Love Song,” the legend of which is given 
in Miss Fletcher’s book on “Indian Story and Song.” The second, 
“Inketunga’s Thunder-Song,” the author took directly from a pho- 
nograph cylinder in the possession of Miss Fletcher. There is, per- 
haps, too.much “logic” in these harmonizings of Indian music. We 
may create a new Caucasico-Amerindian musical art and lose the 
real Indian in what the white man has thought out for him in the 
way of expression. The harmonies of Mr. Farwell are from his 
“ American Indian Melodies Harmonized” (Newton Centre, Mass., 
1901). — To the same periodical for June, 1902 (pp. 345-348), Helen 
Marie Bennett contributes a short article on “ The Indian Dances,” 
treating of the Omaha dance, the War dance, the Sun dance, and the 
Ghost dance among the Sioux. According to the author, “the 
Omaha (a social dance) is the only dance now practised among the 
Sioux; the War dance died with the accession of peace; the Sun 
dance has been frowned on by the Great Father; and the Ghost 
dance has been peremptorily forbidden ever since the trouble spring- 
ing from it at Wounded Knee in the early winter of ’91.” Of the 
Omaha dance, which even the disapproval of the agents fails to sup- 
press, we are told too harshly “it is the great social reflection of 
barbarism, and its influence cannot be for good.” The War dance, 
now “practically obsolete,” is, however, “sometimes danced for 
amusement purposes.” 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Costa Rica. C. V. Hartman’s article in “ Ymer” (vol. xxii. 1902, 
pp. 19-56) on “ Arkeologiska undersékningar pa Costa Rica's ost- 
kust,”’ which is illustrated with 10 plates and 37 text-figures, contains 
an account of the finding of an “ idol factory,” besides pictures and 
descriptions of carved stone figures of men and beasts. Some of the 
ornamentation discovered is very interesting, particularly those 
specimens reproduced on pages 46 and 47. The plates figure the 
human and animal forms, pottery objects, clay and basalt statuettes, 
etc. 

Mayan. In the “Bull. et Mém. de la Société d’Anthropologie 
de Paris” (v* s., ii. 1901, 589-592), M. G. Raynaud has a “ Note sur 
le déciphrement des inscriptions précolombiennes de 1l’Amérique 
centrale,” in which he claims to “ possess with scientific and mathe- 
matic accuracy, the key to the deciphering of the pre-Columbian in- 
scriptions of Central America.” Translations are promised shortly. 
The author contents himself with saying that his method of interpre- 
tation belongs in the same class with the deciphering of diplomatic 
and military cryptograms. — Dr. Teobert Maler’s “ Neue archiolo- 
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gische Forschungen in Yukatan,” in “Globus” (vol. Ixxxi. pp. 14, 
15), is a brief account of his investigations on behalf of the Peabody 
Museum, the report of which was reviewed at length in the Journal 
of American Folk-Lore (vol. xv. pp. 135, 136). Dr. E. Férstemann’s 
article in the same periodical (pp. 150-153), for March 13, 1902, on 
“ Eine historische Maya-Inschrift,” treats (with reproduction) of the 
inscription of Piedras Negras, discovered by Teobert Maler and dis- 
cussed by him in his report, and by Maudslay in vol. lxii. of the 
“Proceedings of the Royal Society” (London). Dr. Férstemann 
gives his own ideas as to its interpretation in detail. The inscription 
is an historical one, and among the items recorded, wars and battles, 
the names of various tribes, the capture of enemies, etc. One part 
of the inscription seems to refer to human sacrifice, and “ may point 
to the coming of the Spaniards.” — The first part of Eduard Seler’s 
“ Wissenschaftliche Ergebnisse einer auf Kosten Seiner Excellenz 
des Herzogs von Loubat in den Jahren 1895 bis 1897 ausgefiihrten 
Reise durch Mexiko und Guatemala,” has appeared as “ Die alten 
Einsiedelungen von Chaculd. Mit 50 Lichtdrucktafeln, 282 Abbild- 
ungen und Planen im Text und einer Karte” (Berlin, 1901). Of 
this a résumé is given in “Globus” (vol. lxxxi. pp. 346-350, with 4 
text-figures), by Dr. Th. Preuss, under the title ‘‘ Die alten Einsiede- 
lungen von Chacula” (Guatemala). These ruins seem to have been 
unknown alike to Stephens and to Sapper. Among the ruins are 
three pyramid-temples, a stairway and platform, a “ piedra del sol,” 
etc., which, altogether, made up the “Casa del sol.”” Perhaps the 
most important finds are two stela-fragments with inscriptions 
which permit some conclusion as to the relative age of the ruins. 
These fragments are probably 70 years later than the latest (Stela K) 
of Quirigua, and the oldest monument of the Chacula region goes 
back at least to the tenth century, for this section has been unin- 
habited since the middle of the sixteenth century, and the period of 
Maya rule indicated by the inscriptions is about 555 years. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


ARAUCANIAN. In the “Anales del Museo Nacional de Buenos 
Aires” (vol. vii. pp. 93-97) for 1901, Dr. J. B. Ambrosetti has a brief 
paper on “ Hachas votivas de piedra (pz//an-toki) y datos sobre ras- 
tros de la influencia araucana prehistorica en la Argentina,” dealing 
with traces of prehistoric Araucanian influence in the Argentine, 
and particularly with the so-called pi//an-toki, or votive axes of stone. 
Another article, “ Un nuevo pi//an-toki,” in the “ Revista del Museo 
de La Plata” (vol. x. pp. 265-268, one plate with three figures) for 
1902, treats of a new pi//an-toki found at Choelechel, in the territory 
of the Rio Negro, a place of importance, since it was the key of the 
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communications between the Araucanians of Chile and those of the 
Argentine Republic. The zigzag and triangular marks and lines on 
these axes have given rise to considerable discussion. Dr. Ambro- 
setti agrees with Grez in thinking that the zigzags signify rain or 
water, whence he concludes that these axes or ¢o#is are votive objects 
offered to Pill4n to secure water, for with the ancient Araucanians, 
who were agriculturalists, maize was their food-basis, and for them 
rain was all-important. The other figures may represent clouds, 
thunderbolts, etc. But all this is somewhat speculative. 

Brazit. To “Globus” (vol. lxxxii. pp. 29-31, 44-46), Dr. Max 
Schmidt contributes some interesting “ Reiseskizzen aus Zentral- 
brasilien.”” The author spent almost a half year (the end of 1go1) 
among the Indian tribes of the Matto Grosso. Among the topics 
treated are: The Bakairi Indians of the Rio Novo, Brazilian festi- 
vals and dances in Rosario, the Bakairi village on the Paranatinga, 
canoe building on the Kulisehu, the Bakairi of the Kulisehu. The 
Rio Novo Bakairi use their native tongue among themselves, but the 
men also speak Portuguese, and Reginaldo, the chief (now over 70 
years of age), can write and read, and even knows a little French. 
The dances and festivals of the Brazilians of Rosario are very inter- 
esting. The chief are the Cururu and the Ciriri; a strophe of each 
with translation is given. The Paranatinga Bakairi are remarkable for 
the reason that the new strength they have developed since leaving 
the Xingu has enabled them to gain ground at the expense of the 
decreasing European population on the Paranatinga. Indeed Dr. 
Schmidt observes: ‘ We have here the rare case of a contact between 
Europeans and Indians; the latter have increased their field.” The 
friendly feelings existing between the explorers and the Bakairi of 
the Kulisehu is evidenced by their greeting. Kura karaiba, Kura 
bakairi (“the stranger is good,” “the Bakairi is good”’). While here 
the author witnessed the cure of the sick chief by a medicine-man 
and the défrichement of a piece of forest. Songs and dances pre- 
luded the latter, —the text of one with translation is given, This 
song is repeated, with somewhat different words, again and again 
during the progress of the work. The account of the clearing is 
welcome as the description by an eye-witness of Indian methods of 
labor. 

Cuiguitro. In “Man” (1go1, 154, 155), Mr. J. G. Frazer has a 
brief note (supplementary to his article on “ Men’s Language and 
Women’s Language,” in the “Fortnightly Review” for January, 
1900), on “Men’s Language and Women’s Language.” He cites 
three brief passages from D’Orbigny’s “L’homme Américain” 
(Paris, 1839), referring to differences between the language of the 
men and thet of the women among the Chiquito Indians of eastern 
Bolivia. 
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Furcian. Oza. At Buenos Aires, in 1901, there was published 
a “ Pequefio diccionario del idioma fuegino— ona con su correspon- 
diente castellano”’ (pts. 1 and 2, pp. 60), by José Maria Beauvoir, a 
priest of the Salesian order, since 1890 a missionary on the Rio 
Grande de la Tierra del Fuego, and on Dawson Island. A review 
of this book by Dr. Lehmann-Nitsche appears in the “ Centralblatt 
fiir Anthropologie’ (Jena) for 1902 (vol. vii. pp. 103-106). The in- 
troduction to the dictionary contains a brief account of the primitive 
population of this region, who belong to three linguistically distinct 
stocks: Yahgan (or, as they call themselves, Yémana), Alakhaluf 
(their own name is Hé¢ Kainé) and Ona (more properly Ch’én). Beau- 
voir’s vocabulary consists of 1876 words, 132 personal and place 
names, and 76 sentences, besides the Lord’s Prayer. The nearest 
approach to deity among the Ona is the saz’n-sort, “a variegated 
spirit with fire-spurting eyes, that comes out of the water.” Another 
“deity” is called yowe'n. They are much afraid of the waxing moon, 
for it is thought to suck the blood out of young children, and when 
danger is past at the full moon they hold a great feast. Dr. Leh- 
mann-Nitsche thinks the estimate of 1000 for the number of the Ona 
still surviving too high. By language the Ona seem connected with 
the Patagonians. 

Granp Cuaco. In “Globus” (vol. lxxxi. pp. 387-391) for June 
26, 1902, Father Anton Huonder, a Jesuit missionary, publishes an 
account of “ Die Vélkergruppierung im Gran Chaco im 18. Jahrhun- 
dert,” after an anonymous Spanish MS., the date of which appears 
to be shortly before the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1767. The au- 
thor may have been a German Jesuit (there were 118 in Paraguay, 
1690-1767). Thirteen “naciones” of Indians are mentioned as in- 
habiting the Gran Chaco : Chiriguanos, Mataguayos, Vilelas, Lules, 
Tobas, Mocobis, Abipones, Lenguas, Guanas, Guaycuru-Mbayas, 
Payaguas, Zamucos, and Yacurures. Brief notes of history and mis- 
sion-efforts are given. 

Guayagui. In the “ Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie ” (vol. xxxiv. 1902, 
pp. 30-45), F. Vogt has an article entitled ‘ Material zur Ethno- 
graphie und Sprache der Guayaki-Indianer.”” The Guayaquis of the 
Sierra de Villa Rica in Paraguay, — history, origin of name, weap- 
ons and implements, social life, food, industry, clothing, religious 
ideas, etc., are briefly described, with 3 text-figures and a map. The 
language is treated at some length (pp. 38-45), several recent vocab- 
ularies being given, with comparisons with Guarani. A few observa- 
tions on the language by Hr. Koch are appended. Guarani relation- 
ship is thought to be proved. The family, rather than the tribe, is 
the social nucleus. The fashion of sleeping in vogue among the 
Guayaquis is peculiar. - They are among the most primitive peoples 
existing to-day. 
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Leneuas. Mr. Seymour H. C. Hawtrey’s article in the “ Jour- 
nal of the Anthropological Institute” (London), for July-December, 
1901 (vol. xxxi. pp. 280-299), on “‘ The Lengua Indians of the Para- 
guayan Chaco,” is a valuable contribution to the literature of South 
American Indian ethnography and folk-lore. Among the topics 
treated are : Habitat, name (Lengua=“ tongue” in Spanish), physical 
type, clothing (a rhea-feather headdress is common), personal orna- 
ments (at feasts they dress “in the height of fashion,” and put on 
all they have), painting (red face paint is used lavishly on great oc- 
casions), tattooing (rare, confined to the face, and more common in 
women), habitations (at a death the house is demolished, and a new 
one built at some distance), weaving (done by all the women — art 
possibly derived from the Inca-culture), string (made of wild pine- 
apple fibre by both men and women; these Indians are very clever 
at “cat’s cradle”), leather (not tanned, but worked soft), pottery (not 
used extensively, and more attention paid to usefulness than to orna- 
ment), tobacco-pipes (now of wood since knives are common, but 
original form was probably “a rough bent cylinder of clay”), dyeing 
(vegetable substances and cochineal insect used for dyeing wool, cot- 
ton, string), fire-making (friction-method with twirled upright stick), 
conservatism (women still cut wool with knife), “ writing” (“ diary” 
kept with notched stick ; passage-signs on paths ; no knowledge of 
guipu), ornament (“all their ingenuity in the decorative arts is brought 
to bear on their pipes, and it is rare to find two pipes identically the 
same”), food (the Indians will not touch milk or mushrooms), to- 
bacco (the pipe is never smoked out, but always passed to another), 
government (almost exclusively by public opinion), music (the In- 
dians are “decidedly unmusical as we understand music ;”’ their 
musical instruments are a whistle, flute, rough sort of violin, and a 
wind-instrument of cow-horn, with and without mouthpiece), lan- 
guage (foreign words not readily incorporated, —a horse is yatnath- 
ling or yatnapothling, “like a tapir”), history (their own traditions 
bring them from the northwest), archzology (a part of their territory 
is said to have been formerly occupied by the Paiagua, and the stone 
axes and pottery found there are accounted for by the natives on the 
theory that “the pottery belongs to spirits or ghost-people, and the 
stones fell from Heaven ”’), hunting (bow and arrow still chief weap- 
ons, — “ the two feathers are always fitted with a slight curve, which 
gives the effect of a screw, and is quite sufficient to make the arrow 
spin in its passage through the air;” the boys use also “a kind of 
sling-bow, or pellet-bow ;” poison is known, but not in general use), 
infanticide (still quite common, and “it is also possible that medi- 
cine-men and the head men of a family may have some idea of regu- 
lating the population to suit the existing food supply of their partic- 
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ular district”), death (“ the Indians are unwilling that death should 
actually take place after dark, and the dying man’s end is sometimes 
purposely hastened by suffocation ;” when death at the hands of a 
foreign witch-doctor is suspected, “the stomach is cut open and a 
stone inserted, together with some charred bones,” the idea being 
: to “secure the victim’s revenge by killing the offending witch-doc- 
tor’”’), burial (that of a child is described as witnessed by the author), 
counting (the Indians “ can count without much difficulty up to 20, 
using, of course, their fingers and toes ;” for “ many,” the “ hairs 
of the head” is used; the etymology of the word for 4, “ two sides 
alike,” is curious). 

The sections on games and dances (pp. 297, 298), religious beliefs 
and mythology (288, 289), magic, witchcraft, superstitions, and cus- 
toms (290, 291) are particularly interesting. There is “ deep-rooted 
superstition with regard to deetles,” over which the witch-doctors 
are supposed to have a peculiar power. A “charm” to drive away 
wet weather is mentioned on page 290. The Indians, after telling 
about their customs, will not bear being questioned or cross- 
examined. The witch-doctors often have their ear-discs faced with 
bright pieces of glass or bits of polished tin, said to have some con- 
nection with the “shadows.” The etiquette of the reception and 
dismissal of visitors is well developed and strictly observed. The 
| “repetition speeches ” at leave-taking, of which a specimen is given 
on page 291, suggest some modern counterparts in civilized society. 
A characteristic game of the Lenguas is the Hds¢@wa, “much on 
! the same principle as our race games played with dice.” Hockey, 
and a sort of battledore and shuttlecock (hands for bats, and a wisp 
of corn leaves with rhea feathers inserted ; it will carry further than 
our Badminton shuttlecock). Tops are in use (indigenous ?), and 
dolls (a bone dressed up in rags). An occasional abundance of food 
supply is the excuse for a feast, of which dances form a prominent 
feature. The chief feast-dances are: KAyaiya (lasting from sunset 
till the second dawn) — apparently indulged in for mere amusement ; 
it is named from the gourd-rattle, which does not stop till the feast 
is over. Yanmana (marriage — contracting feast — all the dances 
can take place). Waiukya (so-called from the “ pot” converted into 
a drum, and beaten during this feast). Maning (7. e. “circle’’), a 
series of short song-dances. The women also have “a separate 
dance of their own, where they appear to protect a young girl from 
evil spirits (represented by boys dressed up in rhea feathers, with 
bags over their heads), who twine in and out, in line, uttering shrill 
cries.” A chant used at the maning dance is given on page 293. 

The Lenguas “have no conception of a God,” but they have “a 
marked fear of what are called £2/yikhama, or spirits,"’ — practically 
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the same as our “ ghosts.” The creation-legend states that “from a 
hole in the ground caused by a beetle a witch-doctor commanded 
that a man and a woman should come forth, and they did so.” 
When the sun sets, “it is supposed to pass inside the earth, where 
there is another country somewhat similar to this one, of which 
the sky or roof is the ground that we tread on, and where the spirits 
of dead people live.” As an example of a Lengua “ fairy tale,” the 
author cites “a story that beyond the northern Lenguas there is a 
tribe of Indians who have only three toes, and go by the name of 
‘ Like-rhea’s-feet,’ and who can run with more than human speed.” 
As the author suggests, the truth of some other less imaginative 
stories about fishing might well be probed. Another interesting 
story is that “there is a pigmy tribe living in the forests in the 
west, shy and easily frightened, but good little people, and hard 
workers. They are described as about the size of boys of 9 or 10 
years old, but full grown.” The author seems to think that there is 
some truth in this story. 

Morally, the Lenguas “ compare favorably with all but the higher 
class of the Spanish-speaking population, their neighbors over the 
river.” The mission-influence for good upon the natives, in making 
them peaceful and better-behaved, has resulted in making possible 
the settlement of the country with Paraguayans, “ who have but a 
poor influence upon the native life and character,” which is all the 
worse since there is no provision for Indian reserves. It is, how- 
ever, “too soon yet to comment definitely on the effect of civiliza- 
tion on the Lengua Indians.” Certainly “the debased form of civi- 
lization which everywhere obtains on the borders of a new country” 
is of evil import. This excellent paper is illustrated with seven 
plates (27 figs.) and a small sketch-map. The illustrations are very 
good, and represent activities (face-painting, pottery-making, games, 
dances, use of bow and arrow, hoeing mandioca, fire-making), imple- 
ments, instruments, etc. As to the ethnic position of the Lenguas, 
Mr. Hawtrey observes that “from their language, customs, and dis- 
position they evidently are of the same stock as the Toba, Mataco, 
and kindred tribes who occupy the greater part of the Argentine ter- 
ritory still unsettled, and extend northward into the low-lying lands 
of Bolivia.” 

A. F.C. andl C.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


FOLK-LORE OF ANTHROPOLOGY. The Yanans of northern California are 
among the latest of the Amerinds to be connected with the peoples of 
southern Asia by would-be ethnologists. In his account of the Yanadis of 
Nellore in the “ Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum ” (1901, iv. 
88), Mr. T. Ranga Rao observes that “the editor of the ‘ Baptist Mission 
Review’ . . . suggests a probable connection between the Yanadis of 
southern India and the Yanans of north California.” The latter are said to 
be “a North American tribe, who differ from the other Indian tribes of 
California in physique and language, and who, according to tradition, went 
from the far East to California.” 


FRoG-EATING. Two of the classes, or sections, of the Yanadis, a Telugu- 
speaking people of Nellore, in the Indian Presidency of Madras, are, ac- 
cording to Mr. T. Rango Rao (Bull. Madras Gov. Mus., 1901, iv. 93), 
known as “the frog-eaters ” and “the non-frog-eaters.” The Yanadis of 
the North Arcot district (called Chenchus from the deity they worship) 
are “ non-frog-eaters, and do not permit the Kappala, or ‘ frog-eaters,’ even 
to touch their pots.” 


Dutcu Proverss. Dr. Stoett’s dictionary of Dutch proverbs, of which 
the last part appeared in 1901, makes a volume of 744 pages. The index 
counts 28 pages, and the book contains 2212 proverbs, with notes, etc. 


ARABIAN Nicuts. Volume v. of the “ Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes 
ou relatifs aux Arabes publiés dans |’Europe chrétienne de 1810 4 1885,” 
by Professor Chauvin, of the University of Litge, — the second part (xii. +- 
297 pp-), appeared in 1g01,— is devoted to the “ Thousand and One 
Nights.” 


FoLK-Lore oF EasTERN Europe. In 1902, M. Lazarre Sainéan, known 
from his contributions on Roumanian folk-lore, etc., began a course of lec- 
tures at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Paris, on “ The Folk-Lore of Eastern 
Europe.” 


“ MorHER Goose” Dinner. The 120th Diner de Ma Mere [ Ove was 
held on January 31, 1902, at the Hétel des Sociétés Savantes, Paris. M. 
Charles Beauquier, president of the “ Société des Traditions Populaires,” 
was in the chair, and there were present M. Emile Blément, A. Certeux, 
C. Rubbens, H. Cordier, G. Fouju, A. Rhéne, P. Sébillot, P. Y. Sébillot. 
The first “ Mother Goose Dinner” was held on February 1, 1882, with 
M. Gaston Paris presiding. 


Stupipity oF Dertres. In connection with “substitution ” (¢. g. gilt 
paper for gold), in offerings to deities, as practiced in Annam, S. Reinach 
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(L’Anthropologie, 1902, xiii. 135) remarks that “the idea of the stupidity 
of the gods is more widespread than would at first appear to be the case.” 
The doy of a friend of M. Félicien Challaye, who reports the incident, re- 
plied, when asked why he burned for Buddha bits of gilt paper instead of 
real gold: “ You dnow; you would n’t believe. Buddha is very stupid. 
He does not know, he believes.” The Annamites are not the only ones 
who take this view of the matter. 


COLLECTION OF EsTHONIAN FOoLkK-Lore. The article of O. Kallas, 
“Uebersicht iiber das Sammeln estnischen Runen,” in the “ Finnisch- 
Ugrische Forschungen ” (Helsingfors, 1902, ii. 8-41), résumés the work done 
since the beginning of the nineteenth century in the collection of Esthonian 
folk-songs, etc. The large collections of Hurt and Eisen, still going on, 
contained, among other things : — 


Hurt (1890). Eisen (1897). 


Marchen, tales, legends traditions, etc. 8,500 re 
Items of superstition, folk-lore, etc... . . . . 52,000 - 


These figures give some idea of the great activity of the folklorists of 
the Finno-Ugrian countries. 


PrimitivE Matuematics. In a paper read before the International 
Folk-Lore Congress (Paris) in 1900, Th. Volkov gave some account of 
“ folk-science ” in the Ukraine region of European Russia. In 1897 the 
Statistical Bureau of the Government of Poltava issued a detailed guestion- 
naire on popular mathematical procedures. Some interesting facts con- 
cerning addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, etc., were brought 
out. Surface-measurement is done by division into squares and triangles, 
— the triangle is measured by making it into a square and halving that. 
To measure the height of an inaccessible object, such as a tree, the Ukrain- 
ian peasant “ takes a stick of his own height, then goes away from the tree 
to such a distance that, having laid down and set up his stick at his feet, 
he can see the top of the tree and the top of his stick in the same line ; 
after which he measures the distance from his head to the base of the tree.” 

A. F.C. 


Fotx-Mepicine. A case of folk-medicine has lately come to my notice 
in Washington. A colored cook afflicted with shingles was told that if she 
would cut off the tail of a black cat and rub the end of said tail on her 
shingles it would cure her. This was done and it is affirmed that the 
woman began immediately to get well. I have not heard, however, whether 
she is fully cured or not. Walter Hough, Washington, D. C. 
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Topacco FoR Legcues.— While at the Calanassan rancheria of the 
Apoyaos in Northern Luzon Dr. Schadenberg became acquainted with a 
quick remedy against leeches. In that part of the world the woods swarm 
with blood-leeches. While on the march the natives carry in their hands 
sticks in the split ends of which are held fast a few dry tobacco leaves. If 
they feel a leech at work, they suddenly touch it with the tobacco leaves, and 
the creature “falls as if it had received an electric shock.” The use of 
tobacco against leeches is well known, but the author had never seen such 
“ lightning effects.” (Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthrop., 1889, p. 680.) The 
activity of movement of some of the natives of Malaysia is, indeed, remark- 
able. 


Tue Past IN THE PRESENT. — One region of the globe where the past 

still survives in the present is Armenia and the adjacent parts of Asia 

Minor. A notable instance is the use of the 4e/ek, or raft of reeds and in- 

flated skins, by the fishermen of to-day, just as it was used by the warriors 

of the ancient Assyrian kings. In this way Asurnasirabal crossed the 

Euphrates. The means of transport used by Salmanassar on Lake Urima 

were, however, not rafts or floats, but boats whose sides consisted of 

stretched and pitched sheepskins, as Herodotus describes them. Both 

sorts of vessels are known to the Assyrian monuments. Here, too, the in- } 

flated skin, astride of which the navigator sits bare-legged, the durguk, may 

be seen on the rivers, just as depicted in the Assyrian and Babylonian 

sculptures. Pictures of the 4e/ek and burguk may be found at pages 184, 

185, and 194 of E. Huntington’s article, “ Weitere Berichte iiber Forschun- 

gen in Armenien und Commagene,” in the “Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie” 
(Berlin), 1901, vol. xxxiii. pp. 173-209. 


Dovus.e Lire.— An interesting case of double life is reported by the 
same traveller (p. 209) from this region. The majority of the inhabitants 
of the village of Sivas came some seventy to eighty years ago from Giimiisch- 
chana, the metropolis of the archbishopric of Chaldia, to work in the 

| silver mines. Being persecuted as orthodox Greeks, they became out- 

| wardly converts to Islam. In secret they remained members of the ortho- 
dox church, celebrating its rites after dark, but frequenting the mosques 
regularly by day. They gave their children Christian names to be used in 
. private, while the Mohammedan names insisted upon by the authorities at 
the registration were used in public. The next generation found this rather 
burdensome, and many neglected to register their children, and tried to 
save them from military service. The town has now 200 really Moham- 
medan (chiefly Turkish), 150 orthodox Greek, and 400 to 500 ‘“‘ Mohamme- 
dan-Greek ” families. Although they have ceased to frequent the mosques, 
the “ Mohammedan-Greeks ” still lead a double life. The “ Greeks,” who 
stick so resolutely by their faith, may be looked upon, the author thinks, 
as largely descended from the old Chaldi, whom Xenophon described as 
“free and valiant.” ~ 


A. F.C. 
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“Give A THING AND Take A THING.” — The article by Mr. Chamber- 
lain in the issue for April-June, 1902, on “ Memorials of the Indian,” con- 
tains a reference to a term proverbially applied to anything reclaimed after 
having been given, which has obtained a wider usage than Bartlett, Dr. 
Bolton, and Mr. Chamberlain seem to have noted. 

When in the early fifties I was a little boy living in a remote country 
village in Kent, England, it was common among the children if any one of 
them reclaimed a gift made to another to respond reproachfully, “ Give a’ 
thing, and take a thing, black man’s plaything.” The North American In- 
dian, as we know him, and the black man, as known traditionally to English 
children, would seem to have characteristics in common, that is to say, that 
if they give anything, they expect to receive an equivalent, or to have the 
gift returned. Our later civilization seems to have a higher ideal, because 
this expectation was always rebuked by the reproachful phrase I have cited : 
but alas, we do not, and I suppose, never shall, always live up to our 
ideals, for the equivalent is too often felt to be obligatory ! 

Charles Welsh. 


Fioripa Sonc-Games. — An interesting addition to the record of Eng- 
lish games played with rhymed formulas is made by Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, in 
the “New York Daily Tribune,” July 27 and August 3, the words, music, 
and description of the games being furnished by Mrs. Louise Clark Pyrnelle, 
formerly of Florida. The first number is a dance similar to a Virginia reel, 
with words which have been corrupted to the extent of becoming unintelli- 
gible ; the words used in swinging the players, as is usual in a reel, 
being : — 

That lady ’s a-rocking her sugar lump (thrice), 
Oh! turn, Cinnamon, turn. 


“Sugar lump” is apparently an equivalent for sweetheart. It is to be ob- 
served that the absence of a fiddle, which is considered as a sinful instru- 
ment, induces a belief, on the part of church members, that the game is 
“not a dance. Of a more complicated example we are told : — 

This is an unusually elaborate game, and combines features of the Vir- 
ginia reel and the most salient element of the love games — that is, the 
kissing. ‘The men select their partners as for a dance, and, thus paired, 
they promenade “as in a school procession,” writes Mrs. Pyrnelle, sing- 
ing :— 

i Walking on the green grass, 

Walking side by side ; 
Walking with a pretty girl — 
She shall be my bride. 


Here the procession resolves itself into a ring, youths and maidens alter- 
nating, all singing :— 
. And now we form a round ring, 
The girls are by our sides ; 
Dancing with the pretty girls, 
Who shall be our brides. 
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During the singing of this stanza the ring has kept moving. It is next 
broken into two lines, one of maidens, the other of youths, facing each 
other as for a reel. The song is resumed, and each of the actions described 
in the following lines is performed by the couple at the top of the lines : — 


And now the king upon the green 
Shall choose a girl to be his queen ; 
Shall lead her out his bride to be, 
And kiss her, one, two, three. 
Now take her by her hand, this queen, 
And swing her round and round the green. 


Having thus called out, saluted, and swung his partner, the man begins 
with the second verse, and thence down the line, swinging each of the 
women dancers in turn, his example being followed by his partner with the 
men, the song continuing : — 

O, now we'll go around the ring, 

And ev’ry one we ‘ll swing. 

O, swing the king and swing the queen, 

O, swing them ’round and ‘round the green. 
O, swing the king and swing the queen, 

O, swing ’em ‘round the green. 


These lines are sung over and over again, if necessary,’until all the 
dancers have been swung. Thereupon the king and queen take their 
places at the foot of the lines, and become the willing subjects of the next 
couple, song and action beginning at the words, “‘ And now the king upon 
the green,” etc. After all the couples have played at royalty, the pro- 
menade is resumed, and the game started over again, “generally with a 
change of partners,” writes Mrs. Pyrnelle, “as, of course, no girl likes to 


be kissed the entire evening by the same fellow.” 
E. K. 


Another example, the fourth of the games, is curious as giving a descrip- 
tion of the method of playing a courting game. The players form a ring 
with a lad in the centre, and move, singing : — 


I’m walking on the levy (levee), 
For you have gained the day. 


The levee apparently is a place of promenade. The second verse is that 
of a game song formerly familiar in the Northern States, “Go in and out of 
the windows ;” in this the ring stands still, and the player in the centre 
winds in and out under the clasped hands of the singers, which are raised 
for that purpose. The remaining verses run as follows, and accompanying 
each are the actions which are invited by the words : — 


3- Stand up and face your lover, etc. 

4. I measure my love to show you, etc. 

5. My heart and hand I'll give you, etc. 
6. I kneel because I love you, etc. 

7. It breaks my heart to leave you, etc. 
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At the third verse the actor in the ring chooses his partner, and the two 
stand facing each other; at the fourth he puts his hands together, then 
throws them apart, measuring whatever distance he wishes to have looked 
upon as indicating the extent of his affection (“ ‘ Jis ’cordin’ to his love,’ as 
the Crackers say,” writes Mrs. Pyrnelle); at the fifth he places his hand on 
his breast in the cardiac region, and then extends it toward the chosen one, 
repeating the gesture in time to the music till the verse is ended; at the 
refrain (“ Fos you have gained the day ’’) he leads the lassie to the centre 
of the ring; at the beginning of the sixth he kneels before her, still hold- 
ing her hand, but at the end he leaves her, and takes his place in the ring ; 
during the seventh verse the lass remains alone in the ring. The song is 
then resumed from the beginning, and the lassie chooses her lover from 
among the lads. 

Another game, of which the method of playing is not recorded, has for a 
rhyme : — 

Jail keys all rattling around you, 
Jailer do open the door. 


Particularly interesting are the melodies of these songs. _ 


THE BALLAD OF THE JEw’s DauGHTER. — In the “ New York Tribune,” 
August 17, Mr. Krehbiel discusses the ancient ballad, and offers a number 
of new variants, obtained by him in the United States. We give here the 
words of one of the two new versions, referring persons curious in this 
matter to the article of Mr. Krehbiel for the melodies : — 


It rained a mist, it rained a mist, 
It rained all over the town ; 

And all the boys in our town, 
Went out to toss their balls, balls, balls, 
Went out to toss their balls. 


At first they tossed their balls too high, 
And then again too low; 

And then into the garden, 
Where no one had dared to go, go, go, 
Where no one had dared to go. 


Out came the Jewish lady, 
All dressed in silk and green ; 
“ Come in, my little boy,” she said, 
“ You shall have your ball again, ’gain, ’gain, 
You shall have your ball again.” 


“TI won’t come in, I shan’t come in, 
Without my playmates, too, 
For I 've often heard who would come in, 
Should never come out again, ’gain, ’gain, 
Should never come out again.” 


Notes or TaGat Foik-Lore. Don T. H. Pardo de Tavera’s “ El san- 
scrito en la lengua Tagalog” (Paris, 1887), though not concerned with 
folk-lore per se, as it is a curious attempt to discover Sanskrit etymologies 
for Filipino words, contains some items worth recording here. 

1. Anito (p. 16). Name given by the heathen Tagals to the spirits of 
the dead, worshipped by them. In Pampangan=souls of the dead. The 
dictionaries translate anito, by “ idol, fetish,” etc. 

2. Anting-anting (p. 16). Amulet. 


vol. xiv. p. 215. 
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At first she showed him a rosy, red apple, 
And then, again, a gold ring; 

And then a cherry red as blood, 
To entice the little boy in, in, in, 
To entice the little boy in. 


She led him in the parlor, 
And then into the hall ; 

And then into the dining-room, 
Where no one would hear his call, call, call, 
Where no one would hear his call. 


She wrapped him in a napkin, 
And pinned it with a pin, 

And called out for the carving knife, 
To stab his little heart in, in, in, 
To stab his little heart in. 


“Oh, save me. Oh, save me!” 
The little boy did cry; 

“ If ever I live to be a man, 
My treasure shall all be thine, thine, thine, 
My treasure shall all be thine. 


“ Pray lay the Bible at my head, 
The prayer book at my feet ; 
And if my parents ask for me, 
Pray tell them that I ’m asleep, ’sleep, ’sleep, 
Pray tell them that I ’m asleep. 


** Pray lay the Bible at my feet, 
The prayer book at my head; 
And if my playmates ask for me, 
Pray tell them that I’m dead, dead, dead, 
Pray them that I ’m dead.” 


3. Asal (p. 17). Custom, rite, usage. 
4. Astacona (p. 18). A sort of stone ring. 
5. Astangi (p. 18). A kind of incense or perfume. 


6. Balata (p. 21). Promise, vow. In Pampangan the word means a 
sort of mourning for the death of some one. 


See Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
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7. Bathala (p. 23). The “ principal deity of the Tagals ; the chief anito 
(San Lucas).” In Pampangan dafa/a signifies “a bird with which certain 
superstitions are connected.” 

8. Calanda (p. 25). Bier for the dead. In Malay eranda means 
“ coffin.” 

9. Catalona (p. 25). Name for priest of the old Tagal religion. 

10. Caui (p. 26). Jargon, gibberish, unintelligible language. This word 
the author identifies with Xaw?, the name of the ancient sacred language 
of Java. With this may be compared the meaning of Zaéin in several Euro- 
pean tongues. Also our “it’s all Greek to me.” 

11. Daga (p. 27). An idol. 

12. Dayang (p. 28). Former title of ladies of quality. 

13. Dayan (p. 29). To sing victory, bringing prisoners and spoils of 
war. 
14. Ginoo (p. 31). Principal wife. 

15. Laca, Lacan (p. 33). Title borne by certain Filipino caciques at the 
time of the arrival of the Spaniards. Some of these chiefs were Lacandola, 
Lacansolan, Lacanhiantan, etc. 

16. Lacanbini (p. 33). Name of a Tagal deity. The word seems to 
mean “woman chief.” Probably the wife or consort of Zacanpati. See 
Nos. 15, 17. 

17. Lacanpati (p. 34). Tagal divinity — deity of cornfields. The word 
seems to signify “ man (husband) chief.” See Nos.15,16. acanbini and 
Lacanpati or Lacapati were looked upon as man and wife. 

18. Lachanbacor (p. 34). An idol—deity of cornfields. The word 
seems to mean “inclosure chief.” It is also written /acanbacod. See 
No. 15. 

19. Laho (p. 35). Eclipse of the sun. The Tagals say guinain nang 
laho ang buan, “ the eclipse ate the moon.” The idea is that a monster of 
some sort is swallowing the sun, or the moon. 

20. Licha (p. 35). Idol, statue of a deity. 

21. Linga (p. 36). An idol. 

22. Mananagisama (p. 37). A sort of wizard practicing fagisama (@. v.). 

23. Manta/la (p. 37). Mysterious words, formula of incantation. 

24. Jaga (p. 40). Figures on prows of vessels. 

25. Patianac (p. 44). Evil spirit causing abortion and hard labor. A 
maleficent spirit, whose desire is to prevent birth and kill the new-born in- 
fants. When the mother is about to bring her child into the world, the 
patianac seeks out a tree nearby, whence he can can exert his evil influence. 

26. Samba (p. 48). To worship, pray, to cross the hands upon the breast. 
In Malay seméah signifies “ respectful salutation.” 

27. Sambit (p. 48). To weep for the dead. From this word is derived 
panambitan, “ cries and other acts and gestures of grief beside the dead.” 

28. Si(p. 50). A particle used before proper names of persons (some- 
times before titles, etc.), before names of relations, and before names of 


animals in fables, etc. 
29. Sinaya, aman sinaya (p. 51). Tagal deity invoked by fishermen. 
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30. Zagisama (p. 52). To feel repulsion towards any one. Witchcraft 
or enchantment to be hated. See No. 22. 
31. Zola (p. 54). A species of consonant verse. 
Alexander F, Chamberlain. 


JAPAN AND THE OccipENT. In the course of a brief review in the 
“ Centralblatt fiir Anthropologie” (vol. vii. 1902, p. 173), of H. Weipert’s 
detailed account of “Das Bon-Fest” (Mitth. d. deutschen Ges. f. Natur- 
und Vélkerkunde Ostasiens, vol. viii. 1901, pt. ii. pp. 145-173), Dr. H. 
ten Kate observes: “From the description of primitive usages and cus- 
toms like the 4on-festival, it is clear that Old-Japan is not at all dead yet, 
as many (especially English) writers have maintained, and as is generally 
assumed in Europe. The attentive observer who lives in Japan cannot 
conceal from himself the fact that, in spite of the glamour of western 
civilization, it has only very superficially touched the great mass of the 
Japanese people.” 


Finnish Dances. According to “Finnisch-ugrische Forschungen” 
(vol. ii. 1902, p. 54), there has been founded recently in Helsingfors the 
**Suomalaisen kansantannsin Ystavat,” a society for the purpose of collect- 
ing and preserving Finnish national dances, their melodies, etc. In order 
to resuscitate the old national dances, the society held a meeting in the 
spring of the present year, in which a number of young people of both 
sexes rendered some of the national dances. The President of the Society 
is Professor R. Tigerstedt, and the Secretary, Dr. Th. Schvindt. 


FinnisH Diatect Dictionary. The “Society for Finnish Literature,” 
the president of which is Professor E. Aspelin, sent out during the present 
summer ro collectors to obtain material for the great dictionary of Finnish 
folk-speech now in process of compilation. 
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JOHN WESLEY POWELL, 1834-1902. 


Joun WesLeEy PowELt, one of the most eminent men of science Amer- 
ica has yet produced, died September 23, 1902, at his summer home in the 
State of Maine, aged sixty-eight years. Born the son of a Methodist minis- 
ter at Mount Morris, N. Y., he had lived by the time he was fifteen in three 
other States of the Union, — Ohio, Wisconsin, Illinois. The itinerancy 
of the clergyman bred in him that roving disposition which, at its best, 
fosters, if it does not create, the naturalist and the scientific investigator. 
But two years after attaining his majority he went down the Mississippi 
alone in a skiff from the Falls of St. Anthony to its mouth, making botani- 
cal and other collections, which are still to be found in the museums of the 
State institutions to which he presented them. In 1856 he rowed from 
Pittsburg to the mouth of the Ohio, and in 1858 descended the Illinois 
from Ottawa to the Mississippi. His land trips were also quite remark- 
able. The rest of his days and nights he spent in attending school and 
college, and teaching when the opportunity offered, graduating finally at 
the Ohio Wesleyan University at Bloomington, where he afterwards held 
for a short time the position of professor of geology and curator of the 
museum. At the outbreak of the war he enlisted as a private, and rose to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel, declining the commission of colonel offered 
to him at the close. In the battle of Shiloh he lost his right arm, which 
did not, however, affect his scientific activity. Many stories are told of his 
collecting zeal while in the army. In his case it was certainly not, — inter 
armis silet scientia. His military stations were only so many collecting dis- 
tricts. He served in the field of war and in the field of science with equal 
zeal and skill. Indeed, he is credited with having made the first attempt in 
America to study geology on the spot, by taking his pupils to the Colorado 
mountain region, where, with him, they could investigate at first hand 
phenomena of nature of remarkable grandeur and magnificence. This was 
in 1867. In 1869, after a reconnaissance expedition the year before, he 
made with a small party his famous three-months’ voyage down the Colo- 
rado and its cafion which, among other things, led to the survey of the great 
Colorado valley and adjacent regions. 

His experiences in the West turned his attention to ethnology and to the 
languages of the American Indians, and besides collecting numerous speci- 
mens and material of an anthropological nature for the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, he took care that three ethnological volumes were included in the 
Survey Report. In 1879 by coéperation of Congress and the Smithsonian 
Institution the material of an anthropological sort collected by the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey was handed over to the Smithsonian Institution, and a publica- 
tion appropriation of $20,000 made. Thus began “ The Contributions to 
North American Ethnology,” of which nine volumes (1877-1893) have been 
issued containing ethnographic, linguistic, and sociological monographs 
upon Indian tribes of the West and Northwest by Dall, Gibbs, Gatschet, 
Powers, Morgan, Rau, Fletcher, Thomas, Riggs, Dorsey, Holmes. Out of 
this department under the auspices of Major Powell grew the Bureau of 
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Ethnology, — later the Bureau of American Ethnology, —whose director he 
has been since its organization in 1879. On the retirement of Clarence King 
from the head of the Geological Survey in 1880-1881, Major Powell suc- 
ceeded him, holding the position till 1896, when he retired. The “ Annual 
Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology” (the first was for 1879-1880), of 
which the nineteenth and twentieth are now in press, embrace a series of 
original monographs and studies (chiefly by the members of the staff of the 
Bureau) of all aspects of American Indian life, languages, arts, institutions, 
etc., past and present, of unparalleled value for the history of human evolu- 
tion. To have made possible the publication of the results of the labors of 
Yarrow, Holden, Royce, Mallery, Dorsey, Gatschet, Cushing, Smith, Hen- 
shaw, Matthews, Holmes, Stevenson, Thomas, Dall, MacCauley, Boas, 
Hoffman, Mooney, Mindeleff, Murdoch, Bourke, Turner, Fowke, Pilling, 
Nelson, Fewkes, Hewitt, McGee, was an achievement of which one might 
well be proud. Besides the reports the Bureau of Ethnology published be- 
tween 1887 and 1894 twenty-four bulletins treating chiefly of American In- 
dian languages and archeology, and including the series of bibliographies 
of Indian languages compiled by Pilling. Likewise “ Introductions,” — to 
the study of Indian languages, by Major Powell ; to the study of sign lan- 
guage, by Colonel Mallery, and to the study of mortuary customs, by Dr. 
Yarrow. Under the headship of Major Powell the Bureau of American 
Ethnology — Professor W J McGee has been the able ethnologist in 
charge since 1893 — has done work in anthropology unequalled by any 
other institution of equal endowment in the world. Nowhere else has the 
object of the Smithsonian bequest for the increase and diffusion of know- 
ledge among been more amply or more richly accomplished. The monu- 
ment of Major Powell is the Bureau of American Ethnology, where, in his 
spirit and with his zeal for the ends he loved, the ablest men of science 
have labored and will continue to labor to solve the problems given birth 
to by the presence of the Red Man upon the twin-continent of America. 
Investigator, teacher, soldier, geologist, anthropologist, philosopher, the 
genius of the man dwelt within no limited bounds. His individuality, his 
personal magnetism, his thoroughly scientific frame of mind, impressed 
themselves upon all with whom he came in contact. To have met him 
was to keep the memory of a good man and a great. The music of his 
voice and his remarkable control of the mother-tongue combined to make 
his public addresses, no less than his private debates, things one rejoiced 
to hear. With him there has passed from American scientific life a figure 
unique and rare, whose memory will live as long as men shall honor those 
who have added to man’s knowledge of himself, and saved from perishing 
the all-too-mutable records of his thoughts, dreams, and deeds. 

Honored at home and abroad by many scientific societies, institutions, 
and universities, Major Powell was also an honorary member of the American 
Folk-Lore Society, with which he became affiliated at its birth. Much of 
what he has published belongs in the field of folk-lore, and here, as else- 
where, his thoughts and his words have illumined and stimulated. His 
works of a more or less folk-lore content are as follows : — 
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. Introduction to the Study of Indian Languages. Washington, 1880. 
Pp. xi+ 228. 


. The Evolution of Language. First Ann. Rep. Bur. of Ethnol. (1879- 
1850), pp. 1-16. 


. Sketch of the Mythology of the North American Indians. did., 


pp. 17-56. 


4. Wyandot Government: A Short Study of Tribal Society. Jdid., 


5: 
6. 


22. 
23. 
24. 


As 


ment 


PP. 57-69. 

On Limitations to the Use of some Anthropologic Data. Jid., pp. 
71-86. 

Indian Linguistic Families north of Mexico. Seventh Ann. Rep. Bur. 
of Ethnol, (1885-1886), pp. 1-142. 


. The Three Methods of Evolution. Bud/. Philos. Soc. Wash., vol. vi. 


(1883) pp. xxvii-lii. 


. Human Evolution. Trans. Anthrop. Soc. Wash., vol. ii. (1883) pp. 


176-208. 


. From Savagery to Barbarism. /did., vol. iii. (1885) pp. 193-196. 
. From Barbarism to Civilization. Amer. Anthrop., vol. i. (1888) pp. 


97-123. 


. Competition as a Factor in Human Evolution. /did., pp. 297-323. 
. The Nomenclature and the Teaching of Anthropology. did., vol. v. 


(1892) pp. 266-271. 


. Stone Art in America. Jid., vol. viii. (1895) pp. 1-7. 
. Seven Venerable Ghosts. /did., vol. ix. (1896) pp. 67-91. 
. Evolution of Music from Dance to Symphony. Proc, A. A. A. S., 


1889, pp. I-21. 


. The Interpretation of Folk-Lore. ourn. Amer. Folk-Lore, vol. viii. 


(1895) pp. 97-105. 


. The Evolution of Religion. MMonist (Chicago), 1898, pp. 183-204. 

. Zsthetology. Amer, Anthrop., N. S. i. (1899) pp. 1-40. 

. The Lessons of Folk-Lore. did., vol. ii. (1900) pp. 1-36. 

. Philology, or the Science of Activities designed for Expression. 


Lbid., pp. 603-637. 


. Sophiology, or the Science of Activities designed to give Instruc- 


tion. Jbid., vol. iii. (1901) pp. 51-79. 
The Categories. /did., pp. 404-430. 
Classification of the Sciences. Jdid., pp. 601-605. 
Truth and Error (Chicago, 1898). 


an evolutionist, Major Powell emphasized the study of the develop- 
of man as man, whose progress, according to his view, could best be 


represented by the stages of savagery, barbarism, civilization, and enlight- 
enment, with their different correlations in arts, social institutions, lan- 
guage, literature, esthetics, religion, philosophy. His scheme of the 
developmental stages of humanity has been more or less generally accepted. 
Professor W J McGee (Nat. Geogr. Mag., xiii. p. 341) presents it in a 
somewhat modified form: 1. Unobserved or primordial stage. 2. Sav- 
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agery, or the warrior stage. 3. Barbarism or the patriarchal stage. 4. 
Civilization or the monarchical stage. 5. Enlightenment or the stage of 
citizenship. Major Powell’s classification of the linguistic stocks of Amer- 
ica north of Mexico is the basis from which all subsequent attempts to 
classify these American tongues must start. As Professor McGee has 
pointed out (Amer. Anthrop., N. S. vol. iii. p. 4), he helped to shape in 
notable fashion the anthropological platform upon which men of science 
now stand in America. 

It is matter for congratulation that the master leaves behind him disci- 
ples, like McGee, who are able not only to continue his thought, but to add 
to it and shape it on the wheel of new-found facts. That Powell was one 
of the great minds of the present age can hardly be doubted. Nor can any 
one fear that his work will not be carried on by willing and able suc- 
cessors.! 


Alexander Chamberlain, 
CLARK UNIVERSITY, WORCESTER, MAss. 


THOMAS WILSON, 1832-1902. 


Tuomas WIson, curator of the Division of Prehistoric Archeology in 
the National Museum of Washington, died May 4, 1902, in the seventieth 
year of his age. His colleague, Professor O. T. Mason, who furnishes an 
appreciative notice of his career and writings to the “ American Anthropo- 
logist ” (N. S. vol. iv. 1902, pp. 286-291), writes of him as “an example 
of American life, — born on a farm, practised in a mechanic’s trade, in- 
structed in law, devoted to politics, a soldier, a successful man, a repre- 
sentative of his country abroad, a friend of science.” 

On both sides of North England ancestry, he was a Pennsylvanian of 
Quaker lineage, — like Brinton, —an honor to his State and to the faith 
of his fathers. “ Born in sight of a mound,” as Professor Mason remarks, 
“the remains and relics of American aboriginal life were never out of his 
sight.” And when in Europe, he was never very far from the man of the 
river-drift and the lake-dwelling. Dr. Wilson was by instinct and profes- 
sion an archeologist, to which branch of anthropology he contributed 
richly as an investigator, a writer, and a lecturer. He was also a student 
of folk-lore and a member of the American Folk-Lore Society. Of his 
monographs the following had more or less to do with folk-lore, and be- 
longed within that field : — 

1. The Swastika, the Earliest Known Symbol, and its Migrations. ep. 
U. S. Nat. Mus., 1894, pp. 757-1011. With 25 plates and 374 
figures. 

2. Prehistoric Art. /did., 1896, pp. 325-664. With 74 plates and 325 
figures. 


In his study of the swastika he came to the conclusion that for one use 


1 The writer of these lines has just learned, to his surprise and regret, that Dr. 
McGee has not been appointed to succeed Major Powell. 
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of sacred kind indicated by the presence of the swastika there were a hun- 
dred of a common every-day sort, hence: “ Except among the Buddhists 
and early Christians, and the more or less sacred ceremonies of the North 
American Indians, all pretence of the holy or sacred character of the 
swastika should be given up, and it should (still with these exceptions) be 
considered as a charm, amulet, token of good luck or good fortune, or as 
an ornament and for decoration.” For the presence of the swastika in 
America he was inclined to rely upon migration and imitation as explana- 
tory factors. 


Dr. Wilson was also the author of a volume dealing with a distinctively . 


folk-lore topic. In his “ Bluebeard: A Contribution to History and Folk- 
Lore” (N. Y. 1899), he maintained the thesis that Gilles de Retz (executed 
at Nantes in 1440 A. D.) was “the original of Bluebeard in the tales of 
Mother Goose.” That this view is not at all proved appears from the re- 
view of the book in this Journal (vol. xiii. p. 67). 


A. F.C. 
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LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


ANNUAL MEETING. — The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the American 
Folk-Lore Society will be held in connection with the American Anthropo- 
logical Society, Section N, Anthropology, A. A. A. S., and other affiliated 
societies, in Washington, D. C., the last week in December. A full attend- 
ance is especially desired. Members having papers to present will please 
communicate titles to the Secretary. 

CincinnaTI BraNncH. — The officers of the Cincinnati Branch of the 
American Folk-Lore Society are as follows: President, Mr. F. M. You- 
mans; Vice-President, Dr. C. D. Crank; Secretary, Mrs. George C. 
Weimer, 839 Dayton Street; Treasurer, Mr. Robert Ralston Jones, 251 
Loraine Avenue. Executive Committee: Mr. E. S. Ebbert, Mrs. Albert 
D. McLeod, Dr. Josua Lindahl, Mrs. Emma S. Miller. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 


Tue Terms HrrED MAN AND HELP. By ALBERT MatTTHEws. Reprinted 
from The Publications of The Colonial Society of Massachusetts, vol. v. 
Cambridge: John Wilson & Son, University Press. 1900. Pp. 34. 

BROTHER JONATHAN. By ALBERT MatrHeEws. Reprinted from The Pub- 
lications of The Colonial Society of Massachusetts, vol. vii. Cambridge: 
John Wilson & Son, University Press. 1902. Pp. 34. 

THe TERM INDIAN SUMMER. By ALBERT MatTTHEws. Reprinted from the 
Monthly Weather Review for January and February, 1902. Pp. 52. 

Mr. Matthews’s contributions to the study of American-English words 
and phrases are models of thoroughgoing investigation and tireless re- 
search, as these three papers amply demonstrate. The first paper contains 
much valuable information concerning indentured persons, servants, and 
“hired help” at various periods of American history. According to the 
author, ‘“‘ When, as a consequence of the dislike to the word ‘servant,’ a 
euphemistic substitute for the hated appellation was desired, the terms 
‘hired man,’ ‘ hired woman,’ ‘ hired girl,’ ‘hired boy,’ etc. (of which — ex- 
cept the first — there is absolutely no trace before 1776) came into vogue, 
and have remained in use as survivals, even, though, since 1863, they have 
lost all significance as descriptive terms” (p. 10). Before 1776, the term 
“hired man” seems to have been “purely a descriptive one, there not 
being the slightest indication of its having been employed in a euphemistic 
sense.” Between 1776 and 1863 “the term is still merely a descriptive 
one [for the most part], distinguishing the person so designated from a 
slave.” The term “hired man” appeared to have developed from “ hired 
freeman.” As a parallel euphemism, the reviewer would cite the “ paying 
guest” of modern summer resorts, whose origin seems due to antipathy 
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to the term “ boarder,” — the use of “guest” in the sense of “ boarder” in 
some places would indicate a further euphemizing. 

“ Brother Jonathan ” has been the subject of much discussion, and all 
we know about the term is to be found in the pages of Mr. Matthews’s es- 
say. Its early history is obscure, and, “so far from having become a ‘ by- 
word’ among Washington’s officers, soldiers, and fellow-countrymen, the 
expression was one of extreme rarity until after 1800.” The facts known 
lead us to believe that “the original term was simply Jonathan ; it arose 
during the Revolutionary War, when it was employed as a mildly derisive 
epithet by the Loyalists, and applied by them to those who espoused the 
American cause ; when, late in the eighteenth century, the Americans took 
it up, they used it to designate. a country bumpkin, and gradually it came 
into popular vogue on both sides of the Atlantic as an appellation of the 
American people.” The Washington and “ Brother Jonathan Trumbull” 
story, Mr. Matthews rightly dismisses for lack of evidence. It is “a story 
not alluded to in the correspondence either of Washington or of Trumbull ; 
a story unknown to the contemporaries of either; a story unheard of until 
forty-seven years after the death of Washington, sixty-five years after the 
death of Trumbull, and seventy-one years after Washington took command 
of the army,” etc. The history of “ Brother Jonathan” proves how diffi- 
cult it is to determine the origin of such appellations, and how’ readily 
stories to account for them arise. This is often the case with colloquial 
expressions of our own day and generation. 

The term “ Indian Summer” is of peculiar interest as commemorating 
apparently the aborigines of this continent. Mr. Matthews has gathered 
together practically all the information procurable concerning this expres- 
sion and the season it refers to. ‘Though it must have been in use before, 
“the term Indian summer itself is unknown until 1794,” and “ allusions to 
the Indian-summer season under any name whatsoever appear to be un- 
known until late in the eighteenth century.” This, as the author observes, 
is “in direct conflict with popular belief and with many assertions to the 
contrary.” Mr. Matthews’s conclusion is worthy reproducing here in full : 

“ From the evidence which has thus far been presented, it is seen that 
the term ‘Indian Summer’ first made its appearance in the last decade of 
the eighteenth century ; that during the next decade the expression ‘ second 
summer ’ was used, indicating that there was no generally accepted desig- 
nation for the supposed spell of peculiar weather in autumn; that this 
spell itself was first noticed shortly before 1800; that the term ‘Indian 
Summer ’ became established about twenty years after its earliest appear- 
ance ; that it was first employed in western Pennsylvania; that it had 
spread to New England by 1798, to New York by 1809, to Canada by 1821, 
and to England by 1830; that the term is not merely an Americanism, but 
has become part of the English language in its widest sense, having actually 
supplanted in England expressions which had there been in vogue for cen- 
turies, and is now heard among English-speaking people throughout the 
world ; that it has been adopted by the poets ; that it has often been em- 
ployed in a beautiful figurative sense, as applied to the declining years of 
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a man’s life; and that it has given rise to much picturesque, if also to some 
flamboyant writing. In short, to write in praise of Indian summer is now 
a literary convention on three continents. So varied a history in little 
more than a century is certainly remarkable” (p. 36). As an interesting 
pendant to the Trumbull story, Mr. Matthews finds that the “ alleged In- 
dian legend” in explanation of the term “Indian Summer” dates only 
from 1839, while the term itself “had already been in existence among 
the whites for nearly half a century.” As to the exact connotation of the 
word /ndian in this term, the author says (p. 50): “We shall, therefore, be 
obliged to suspend judgment with respect to the origin of the name of the 
Indian-summer season until fresh evidence as to the-early history of the 
term is produced.” Mr. Matthews will welcome any further evidence on 


these doubtful points. 
Alexander F. Chamberlain. 


Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History, vol. vii. Anthro- 
pology, vol. vi. Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, 
vol. i. THe Decorative ART OF THE AMUR TRIBES. By BERTHOLD 
Laurer. N. Y.: January, 1902. Pp. 86. Pilates i.-xxiii. (Figs. 228). 
The material discussed in this valuable and interesting monograph is the 

result of the author’s two years’ researches among the various tribes of 

Saghalin Island and the Amur region, under the auspices of the Jesup 

North Pacific Expedition. After considering the historical, general ar- 

tistic, and geographical aspects of the subject, Dr. Laufer treats of band- 

ornaments (pages 8-11), spirals (11-13), band and spiral ornaments (13- 

16), decorations on boats (16-17), other birch-bark patterns (17-19), circle- 

ornaments (19), the cock (19-29), single and combined, the fish (29-36), 

the dragon (36-41), the musk-deer (41, 42), other animals (42-46), leaf 

and floral ornaments (46-52), basketry-designs (52-56), embroidery-pat- 
terns (56-60), specimens made of fish-skin (66-71), Ainu ornamentation 

(71-73), coloring (73-76), some general results (76-79). The character of 

the whole ornamentation of these tribes is stamped by “ the predominance 

of the cock and the fish, the manifold combinations in which these two 
motives appear, and the strange mingling of the two.” Here, as in China 
and Japan, the author believes, these creatures “have an extremely orna- 
mental character because of the great permutations of their graceful mo- 
tions, and thus lend themselves to the spirit which strives after beauty of 
form.” The ability to watch motions is highly developed in the East 

Asiatic mind, and is a powerful adjunct of art. Many conventionalizations 

have arisen from the “influence of the fish-ornament or the cock-type.” 

Dr. Laufer wisely says that the ornaments of primitive tribes are “ produc- 

tions of their art, which can receive proper explanation only from the lips 

of their creators.” They are neither inscriptions to be deciphered, nor 
enigmas to be puzzled out by the homely fireside. The “ bear-heads ” of 

Giliak ornament, ¢. g., exist only in the imagination of Schurtz, — his “ eye- 

ornaments ” are likewise “ a mere outcome of his enthusiasm.” 

During the half-century since the time of Schrenck’s investigations, “ the 
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forms of this sphere of art have remained unaltered up to the present time, 
notwithstanding all political turbulence and change that have affected the 
Amur region in the mean time.” Moreover, in spite of the shattering of 
the whole life of these peoples by Russian “ culture,” it appears that “ the 
native art has been retained pure and intact.” The basis of the art of 
the Amur is to be found in China, whence, as a mere fashion, like classic 
art in Europe during the Renaissance, it gradually infused itself into the 
minds of the Tungusian peoples. But native development and transforma- 
tion have their réle also, and it must be concluded that the decorative art 
of the Amur tribes is “‘an independent branch of East Asiatic art, which 
sprang from the Sino-Japanese cultural centre.” The swastika and the 
triskeles are due to Chinese influence. While animals prominent in the 
household economy and traditions of these tribes, and matter of every-day 
talk, do not appear in the art-designs, the animals which do occur in them 
“are just like those which play an important part in Chinese art and myth- 
ology.” The art of the Amur is lacking in realistic character, and merges 
into the formative. The sense for plastic representations is largely ab- 
sent. The lack of ability to draw human faces or forms is noteworthy, 
since “‘on prehistoric monuments of the Amur region, petroglyphs have 
been found, which, doubtless, represent human heads.” The painted faces 
on Goldian paper-charms are very crude. The art-implement of the Amur 
tribes is a long, sharp, pointed knife. The materials used are wood, birch- 
bark, fish-skin (especially salmon and sturgeon), elk and reindeer skin, 
cotton, silk, etc. The needlework is done by women, and “ clever embroi- 
derers especially enjoy a high reputation among their countrymen.” Dr. 
Laufer rejects Shrenck’s view that the art-sense is most highly developed 
among the Giliak, who are farthest away from the Chinese, holding that 
the Gold (from whom the Giliak have borrowed the greater part of their 
motifs) are really ‘he artistic people of this region, through whom the Chi- 
nese influence has permeated the others. Moreover, their close proximity 
to the Chinese and their long intercourse with them have enabled them to 
reach their great skill, especially in silk-embroidery. Only in wood-carv- 
ing, perhaps, do the Giliaks excel, and the Tungusian tribes of the Amgun 
and the Ussuri “are unsurpassed in cutting ornaments for decorating 
birch-bark baskets.” The elaboration of ornaments is still in active pro- 
gress, and “in no more danger of dying out than the Gold and Giliak 
themselves,” but the “ reading ” of the ornaments is becoming a lost art. 
The band-decorated spoons, used only by the Giliak at the bear-festival 
(the Gold have no bear-festival), “ have been superseded in every-day life 
by spoons of Russian make.” In the art of the Gold, “ the interlacement- 
band ” is much less frequent than in the art of the Giliak. The cock, an 
animal not native to the Amur country, but introduced from China (and 
later by the Russians), is most conspicuous in the art-forms now under 
consideration, and “ is more frequently reproduced than all other animals 
together.” Dr. Laufer’s development of the conventionalization of the 
cock and the fish is very interesting. The Chinese dragon “ holds a pro- 
minent place in the mythology of the Gold, and is believed by both these 
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people to produce rain and thunder.” The symbolic treatment of thunder 
in art is curious. Even the musk-deer, “ under the pressure of the leading 
gallinaceous motive, undergoes such conventional transformations, espe- 
cially in its double character, that the difference between the ‘construction 
of its forms and those of the cock is hardly perceptible.” In the decora- 
tive art of the tribes of the Amur “ leaves and floral forms occur partly as 
independent ornaments in connection with other elements, partly in close 
combination with the cock and fish ornaments.” The purely conventional 
forms of leaf-patterns are probably of Sino-Japanese origin. In the art of 
the Ainu of Saghalin, the author detects three blended elements — “a 
special overwhelming Japanese influence; loans from the neighboring 
Amur tribes ; and perhaps certain dregs of their artistic ideas, which are 
to be considered almost wholly their own property.” With respect to color 
it may be said of the Amur tribes that “the more the natives are in con- 
tact with the Chinese, the nearer they dwell to a centre of Chinese culture, 
the more splendidly developed in beauty of color are their works; while 
the farther one recedes from that centre, the poorer the color-sense seems 
to grow, and at last to vanish almost entirely.” The paper patterns seem 
to have a special development among these tribes, and “many women re- 
tain in their memories a great variety of patterns, and cut them with a 
speed and dexterity that are worthy of admiration.” This monograph is 
of value to students of American Indian art, in that it suggests what would 
have happened had any well-defined Chinese influence been present upon 
the Northwest Pacific coast. 

Apart from the special data in these pages, the following observation of 
the author on the broader human question involved is worth reproducing 
here : — 

“ The question may arise as to whether people, like the Gold, who are 
able to produce such fine work, may justly be classed among primitive 
tribes. The Gold, at all events, are promising, and some time or other 
will undeniably advance to the rank of a civilized nation, like their ances- 
tral relations, the Niiichi and Manchu, but under more peaceable circum- 
stances, relying on the cultivation of the soil, industry, and fine arts. There 
is no doubt but that they are chosen for their share in civilization, and that 
they will still have a future, if only the Russian government will continue 
to lend its assistance in improving the economic life-conditions of this in- 
telligent tribe, which numbers so many good-natured and highly-gifted 
individuals ” (p. 79). 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 


Derr MENSCHHEITSGEDANKE DURCH RAUM UND ZeIT. Ein Beitrag zur An- 
thropologie und Ethnologie in der “ Lehre vom Menschen.” A. Bas- 
TIAN. Berlin: rgor. F. Diimmlers Verlagsbuchhandlung. 2 Bde. 
Pp. 246, 257+35- 

In characteristic fashion the doyen of German ethnologists treats of fate, 
deity, soul, right, feeling, force and matter, thought, being, the corporeal, 
metempsychosis, God, causality, the demiurge, songs of origin, the first 
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man, the grandmothers, rebirths, genius, social life, the sinful, mechanism, 
childhood, paradise, the road to Heaven, mundus vult decifi, man and his 
gods, traditional religion, trespasses, society, fasts and purifications, mental 
activity, causality, psychology, the Zoon folitikon, metaphor, anthropo- 
morphizing, a new faith, parallels, purpose, freedom. There is a large 
amount of valuable and useful information and interpretation in these two 
volumes. A different arrangement of form and matter would make it ac- 
cessible to those not acquainted with the author’s peculiar style and meth- 
ods of composition. There is much here for the psychologist and the 
folklorist who will.seek it out. 
A. F.C. 


RECENT ARTICLES OF A COMPARATIVE NATURE IN FOLK- 
LORE AND OTHER PERIODICALS. 


ADLER, B.: Der nordasiatische Pfeil. Intern. Arch. f. Ethnogr. (Leiden), 
1901, xiv. suppl. 1-40. An exhaustive study of the arrow and its parts ; 
ornamentation, poison, etc., among the peoples of northern Asia. The 
author considers that “ the northern arrow” is a product of N. E. Asia, and 
N. W. America, and may have originated with the Eskimo, and 7 been 
transferred by them from America to Asia. 

Boxter, J.: Eine geistliche auslegung des Kartenspiels. Ztschr. d. Ver. f. 
Volkskunde (Berlin), 1901, xi. 376-406. An interesting and well-docu- 
mented account of the “spiritual interpretation” of playing cards. The 
folk-tale of the excuse of the soldier found playing cards in church is 
reputed from French, English, Swedish, Danish, Dutch, Italian, and Ice- 
landic. ‘This is a very interesting field of folk-thought. Interpretations of 
the cards and music and texts of the “number” songs are given. 

Braca, T.: Sobre as estampas ou gravuras dos livros populares. Portu- 
galia (Porto), rg01, i. 497-512. A valuable illustrated account of prints 
and engravings in Portuguese popular literature. The 4vros de cordel cor- 
respond to the French éibl/iothégue bleue and the Spanish Pliegos sueltos. 
This article is in continuation of the author’s study of Portuguese folk- 
literature in general to be found at pages 448-498 of his O Povo Portugues 
(Lisboa, 1885). 

Capitan, L.: Sur les grands anneaux en pierre de l’époque néolithique. 
Anthropologie (Paris), 1901, xii. 556,557. The author is inclined to attrib- 
ute a religious significance to the large, flat stone rings of the neolithic 
age. 

DE Cock, J.: Goethe en de folk-lore. Volkskunde (Gent), 1901-1902, 
xiv. 182-190. General discussion of Goethe’s indebtedness to folk-lore in 
Faust, the ballads, and other poems, 

Hoernes, M.: Gegenwartiger Stand der keltischen Archaologie. Globus 
(Braunschweig), 1901, lxxx. 329-332. Résumé of Déchelette, who gives 
prominence to Celtic imitation of Greek and Roman art, and is much too 
conservative archeologically. 

Hutt, E.: The Silver-Bough in Irish Legend. Folk-Lore, (London), 
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1901, xii. 431-445. ‘Treats of the “silver bough” of old Irish adventure 
and travel tales and its relation to the talismanic apple-branch and “ golden 
bough ” of other legends and myths of the classic peoples and others. 

I:wotr, F,: Volkstiimliches aus Jonathan Swift. Ztschr d. Ver. f. Volks- 
kunde (Berlin), 1901, xi. 463, 464. Compares “penny tossing” with the 
Steirmark game of Anmdueren. Also English and Alpine holy-water 
sprinkling. 

JAxeEL, V.: Die Beziehung der linken Hand zum weiblichen Geschlecht 
und zur Magie. Intern. Col. f. Anthrop. (Stettin), 1902, vii. 1-6. General 
discussion of the relation of the left hand to the female sex and to magic. 
Treats of left hand as female symbol and of the idea of “left” in connec- 

. tion with “ magic” ancient and modern. 

Kye.ttén, R.: Om maritim anpassning. Ymer (Stockholm), rgo1, xxi. 
417-426. Discusses the aptitudes and inaptitudes of the various races and 
peoples for a sea-life. 

Kraus, A.: Museo-Etnografico-psicologico-musicale Kraus in Firenze. 
Arch. p. l’Antr. (Firenze), 1901, xxxi. 271-297. Brief account of the Kraus 
Museum of musical instruments and appliances (over 1000 items) in Flor- 
ence. See this Journal (vol. xv. p. 130). 

KRETSCHMER, P.: Das Marchen von Blaubart. Mitth. d. anthr. Ges. in 
Wien, 1901, xxxi. 62-70. General discussion of tale of Bluebeard. The 
French and Sicilian versions are more particularly treated. Also the rela- 
tion of the Bluebeard A/archen to demonology and folk-song. The author 
sides against the Gilles de Retz theory, and considers Perrault’s tale a 
combination of a demon-myth and a murder-story. 

Lascu, R.: Die Verstiimmelung der Zihne in Amerika und Bemerkungen 
zur Zahndeformierung im Allgemeinen. Mitth. d. anthrop. Ges. in Wien, 
1901, xxxi. 13-22. Discusses, with many bibliographical references, teeth- 
deformation in America in particular. See this Journal (vol. xv. p. 126). 

Lejeung, C.: La représentation sexuelle en religion, art et pédagogie. 
Bull. et Mém. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1901, v° s., ii. 465-481. General 
discussion of the phallic cult and its heirlooms, symbols, etc., ancient and 
modern. The somatic origins of cross and triangle are suggested. The 
nude in art and the imparting of sex-knowledge are also considered. 

Lewy, H.: Das Vogelnest im Aberglauben. Ztschr. d. Ver. f. Volks- 
kunde (Berlin), 1901, xi. 462, 463. Folk-superstition traced back to Deut. 
xxii. 6. 

von NEGELEIN, J.: Das Pferd im Seelenglauben und Totenkult. Ztsch. 
d. Ver. f. Volkskunde (Berlin), 1901, xi. 406-420; 1902, xii. 14-25. Treats 
of the horse in relation to soul-lore and the cult of the dead. Horse as 
sacrifice, spirit, omen-animal, messenger to other world, headless horse, 
white horse, death-steed, storm-steeds, devil-horse, black horse, “ night- 
mare,” horsehair, horse-head, sexual connection of human beings and 
horses, metamorphoses into horses, excreta, hoofs, horseshoe, bridle, horse- 
shaped women, etc., are some of the topics discussed. Numerous biblio- 
graphical references. 

OLSHAUSEN, Dr. : Aegyptische hausurnenahnliche Thon-Gefasse. Verh. 
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d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 1901, 424-426. Calls attention to the resemblance 
between two clay vessels from ancient Egypt and certain old German and 
Danish “ hut urns.” Both may be “ models of granaries.” 

Rosst, P.: I cicli nelle “rumanze.” Arch. p. |. Stud. d. Trad. Pop. 
(Palermo), 1901, xx. 165-184. Discusses the polycyclic (Christian, Celtic, 
human, semi-heroic, Arabic) character of the romansza. 

ScHRADER, F.: Lois terrestres et coutumes humaines. Rev. de l’Ecole 
d’Anthrop. de Paris, 1902, xii. 1-10. Treats of human habits in relations 
to terrestrial laws, — the necessity of a solidarity between nature and man. 

SHOWERMAN, G.: The Great Mother of the Gods. Bull. Univ. Wisc. 
(Madison), rgo1, Phil.-Lit. Ser. i. No. 3, 1-110. Discusses the historical, 
religious, artistic, and literary aspects of the “great mother” and her cult 
from the beginnings in ancient Asia to the eclipse under the Roman empire. 

Tuompson, A. H.: The Cultural Significance of Primitive Implements 
and Weapons. Amer. Antiq. (Chicago), 1902, xxiv. 37-43. This first part 
treats of “the gifts of nature,” vegetal, mineral, animal. 

Voss, A.: Nachahmungen von Metall-Gefiassen in der prahistorischen 
Keramik. Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 1901, 277-284. Treats of the 
imitation of metal vessels in the prehistoric pottery of Central Europe. 

Weap, C. K.: Contributions to the History of Musical Scales. Rep. 
U. S. Nat. Mus. (Washington), 1900 [1902], 417-462. Treats of stringed 
instruments, flute-type, resonator type, influence of the hand, composite in- 
struments among uncivilized peoples. 

Wituiams, F. W.: Chinese Folk-Lore and Some Western Analogies. 
Ann. Rep. Smiths. Inst. (Washington), 1900 [1901], 575-600. Compares 
Chinese and Japanese creation legends. Cites examples of Chinese stories 
and legends corresponding to “swan maidens,” feather-dress motif, wife 
tested, girl and dragon, fairy islands, Rip Van Winkle, judgments of Sol- 
mon, Lilith, demonology, witchcraft, soul-wandering, etc. 

Winterni1z, M.: Die Flutsagen des Alterthums und der Naturvolker. 
Mitth. d. Anthrop. Ges. in Wien, 1901, xxxi. 305-333. General discussion 
of deluge legends among the peoples of antiquity and among primitive 
races and tribes in all parts of the globe. The paper includes a list of 
some 8o deluge legends on record by various authorities, particularly in the 
collections of Andree (Die Flutsagen, Braunschweig, 1899) and Usener 
(Die Sintflutsagen, Bonn, 1899). The author treats of flood legends impro- 
perly so-called, flood legends without and with a hero, cause, extent of 
flood, creatures saved, “ life-seed,” duration and end of flood, fate of hero 
and of mankind after the flood, etc. Winternitz groups together the Baby- 
lonian, Hebrew, Hindu, Persian, and Greek flood myths. Recollection of 
great disturbances of the earth’s surface (in prehistoric times, etc.), the 
mythological mofif, etc., account for many flood tales and local coloring for 
many of their particularities. 

ZANARDELLI, T.: I nomi etnici nella toponomastica. Atti d. Soc. Rom. di 
Antrop., 1901, viii. 100-113. Discusses Italian place and personal names 
derived from ethnic appellations, directly or indirectly, in folk-speech and © 
in the literary language. 


A. F.C. 
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NOTES ON FOLK-LORE PERIODICALS. 


ZEITSCHRIFT DES VEREINS FUR VOLKSKUNDE (BERLIN). 


The new editor of this excellent representative of Teutonic folk-lore is Dr. Jo- 
hannes Bolte, of Berlin, well known to the readers of the Zeitschrift. In memory 
of its founder and former editor, it bears upon the title-page the inscription, “ Be- 
griindet von Karl Weinhold.” 


HESSISCHE BLATTER FUR VOLKSKUNDE (GIESSEN). 


The “ Blatter fiir hessische Volkskunde,” which completed its third volume in 
1901, has been increased in size, and will continue as the organ of the “ Verein- 
igung fiir hessische Volkskunde,” under the editorship of Dr. Adolph Strack of 
Giessen. The title of the new series will, however, be “ Hessische Blatter fiir 
Volkskunde.” Dr. Strack is a professor in the University of Giessen, and Second 
President of the Society for Hessian Folk-Lore. 


FINNISCH-UGRISCHE FORSCHUNGEN (HELSINGFORS). 

The “Finnisch-Ugrische Forschungen” (Zeitschrift fiir Finnisch-ugrische 
Sprach- und Volkskunde), edited by E. N. Setala, Professor of the Finnish Lan- 
guage and Literature, and Kaarle Krohn, Professor of Finnish and Comparative 
Ethnography in the University of Helsingfors, began its second volume with the 
year 1902. Itis the organ of the “ Finnisch-ugrische Gessellschaft,” which has 
been granted 6000 frmk. to cover the expenses of printing and publishing the first 
volume ; also 6000 frmk. annually for five years, beginning with 1902. 


WALLONIA (LIEGE). 


The Flemish folk-lore journal, “ Wallonia: Archives Wallonnes historiques, 
littéraires et artistiques,” edited by O. Colson, one of its original founders, under- 
went, with volume ix. (1901), an increase in size and an increase in the subscrip- 
tion price (from 3 to 5 fr.). The last volume numbered 304 pages, as compared 
with 228 for 1900. 


